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[perm Ernst Biocu of Leipzig in 
East Germany was on a visit abroad when 
the Communists sealed the border between 
East and West Berlin on August 13. When 
other intellectuals of the “German Democratic 
Republic” began issuing their forced testi- 
monials to the wisdom of the Ulbricht regime, 
nothing was heard from Bloch. The 76-year-old professor is one of the world’s leading 
Marxist philosophers, and the absence of his voice must have been embarrassing. 
Finally, on September 20, his West German publishers announced that he had decided 
to remain in the West. They released a letter he had written to the East German 
Academy of Science, in which he said: “After the events of August 13, which indicate 
that there will be no room for independent thinkers to live and act, | am no longet 
willing to expose my work and myself to undignified conditions and to the threat by 
which alone these conditions are being maintained.” 








At the time Bloch was writing his letter, one of his better-known compatriots made 
a statement for Radio Moscow which, in its blend of faith and cynicism, calculation 
and simplicity, ought to be preserved in some Black Book of the Twentieth Century. 
It was Albert Norden, Ulbricht’s chief propagandist, and he was speaking of the draft 
program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which is to be the chief sub- 
ject of this month’s Party Congress in Moscow. In a land surrounded by bricks and 
barbed wire, where citizens are routed out of their houses and where gangs of young 
people are sent round to turn TV antennas from west to east, Norden said: “The CPSI 
draft program expounds the plan for the construction of communism within the lifetime 
of our generation. This means the realization of age-old dreams of happiness and the 
manifold development of the human personality.” He went on to say that the West 
can offer the people of the world nothing to compare with this. “The imperialists 
have no program conducive to peace. They could not possess one. In the final resort 
their policy relies on threats of nuclear war.” 


ers worps, being those of a quiet scholar, will go unheard in the world: 
Norden’s message is being shouted every day from the radios of the Communist 
bloc. By the time the Twenty-Second Congress meets in Moscow every segment of 


world opinion will have heard that communism is dynamic and progressive, that 
Khrushchev has a twenty-year plan to make his people happy, and that the real threat 
to world peace comes from the “capitalist imperialists.” Since the Communist dynamic 
has two aspects, the world will also have been reminded that the Russians have thermo- 
nuclear weapons too, and that Khrushchev can—if he wishes—eliminate whole conti- 
nents from the dialectic of history. 


The positive side of the Communist dynamic is an economic megalomania based on 
the exaggeration of real growth. “In the current decade,” runs the draft program, 
“the Soviet Union, in creating the material and technical basis of communism, will 
surpass the strongest and richest capitalist country, the USA. . . . In the next decade 
(1971-1980) the material and technical basis of communism will be created and 
there will be an abundance of material and cultural benefits for the whole population.” 
More specifically, the program promises to raise Soviet industrial production by 150 
percent in ten years, and “by not less than 500 percent” in twenty years. By 1980 





A 

FLAT 
FOR 
EVERY 
FAMILY 


the productivity of Soviet workers is to be more than twice that of the present-day 
US worker. Electric power output is to increase fivefold in twenty years, and steel 
production is to treble. Siberia and Kazakhstan are to be industrialized. “The Soviet 
people will be able to carry out daring plans to change the courses of some northern 
rivers and regulate their flow for the purpose of utilizing vast quantities of water for 
the irrigation of arid areas.” Agricultural production is to increase by 150 percent in 
ten years. and by 250 percent in twenty. 


oo \RE THE highlights of the plan for economic development. The next chapter 
is devoted to “the task of achieving in the Soviet Union a living standard higher 
than that of any of the capitalist countries.” It promises that in ten years the work- 
week will be reduced to 36 hours. and that a “transition to a still shorter working 
week will be begun in the second decade.” The real incomes of factory and office 
workers will treble by 1980; those of collective farmers will quadruple. About half 
of the real income will take the form of public services such as boarding schools, 
pensions, education, medical services, rent-free housing, transportation, holiday 
homes, public catering, ete. 

Readers in the West who are not aware of the low living standards in the Soviet 
Union and the still lower standards in other parts of the world will find some of the 
sentences in the program a little difficult to understand. What is so remarkable, they 
may ask, about the promise that “every family, including newlyweds, will have a 
comfortable flat conforming to the requirements of hygiene and cultured living”? And 
why does the draft program emphasize so heavily that the consumption of meat, dairy 
products. fruit and vegetables “will rise substantially in the near future”? To an 
American or Western European it sounds oddly pedantic to say: “Timely output of 
goods in accordance with the varied demand of the population, with consideration for 
local, national and climatic conditions, is an imperative requirement for the consumer 
industries. Good shopping facilities will be arranged throughout the country, this 
being a necessary and important condition for the satisfaction of the growing require- 
ments of the population.” 


W ESTERN EXPERTS who have analyzed the twenty-year goals believe that those for 


heavy industry—steel. electricity——are, in the light of past performance, not beyond 
the range of possibility. The targets for agriculture are feasible only if one assumes 
that the Communists can suddenly learn to apply the techniques of modern farming 
as efliciently as they are applied in the West. Only three years ago Khrushchev him- 
self admitted that in 1949-1953 Soviet grain production was “virtually at the same 
level” as in 1910-1914. Gross farm output will have to rise by an average of 12 percent 
a year in the coming decade if it is to satisfy the authors of the draft program, while 
it rose by only 4.9 percent a year in the decade 1950-1959. And in the same period. 
meat production must increase at the fantastic rate of 16 percent a year. “During the 
first ten years,” says the draft program, “the USSR will overtake the United States 
in per capita production of key agricultural products.” It is worth recalling that back 
in 1957 Khrushchev promised that in 1960 the USSR would surpass the USA in the 
per capita output of meat, milk and butter; when this was not accomplished the target 
year was moved ahead to 1965, and now it has been made even less definite. 

The draft program is obviously not an economic plan at all, but an inspirational 
handbook written by politicians. In its pages one can read the preoccupation of the 
men in the Kremlin with the long-postponed demands of their people to whom “a 
comfortable flat conforming to the requirements of hygiene” is still a pretty utopian 
idea. Perhaps most of all it is intended for the thousands of Party functionaries who 
are now rehearsing it in every meeting hall from Prague to Vladivostok. They, more 
than others, require a sense of purpose and a chart of the future. for it is their lot 
to carry out the unlovely commands of the present. 
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BULGARIA 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


by 


VIKTOR MEIER 


oe MONTHS ago a Western news agency published 

a report that a military coup had taken place in 
Bulgaria. This turned out to be false, 
of course, based on a misinterpretation of the facts and 
But the manner in which the 
Bulgarian Communists reacted to the report was equally 
strange. First, contrary to their custom, the Bulgarian lega- 
tions abroad bombarded the big Western newspapers with 
explicit denials and demanded that they publish a correc- 
tion of the report. 


sensational news 


on wishful exaggeration. 


Chen in Sofia itself one of the secre- 
taries of the Communist Party Central Committee, Tano 
Tsolov, made a speech describing the rumors of the putsch 
in some detail and most energetically denying their accu- 
racy. At the same time, however, Tsolov strongly attacked 
what he called “fractional elements” within the Bulgarian 
Party: he said that “groups hostile to the Party” must be 
mercilessly eliminated wherever they appeared, that they 
must be cut out with a “surgeon’s knife’—-there could be 
no leniency toward people who tried to disorganize the 
ranks of the Party and advocated foreign and hostile ideas. 

Despite the denial of the rumored putsch, one can only 
conclude from this sort of talk that the “monolithic unity” 


of the Bulgarian Communist Party is not all it could be. 


Moreover. this is by 


confirmed numerous official reports 
which speak of unrest and purges within the Party. For 
example, the Party ideological journal Partien Zhivot spoke 
last March of a “group hostile to the Party’ headed by a 
hitherto relatively unknown trade union functionary named 
Kufardshiev : 
Dobri Terpeshev and Yonko Panov, two old partisan gen- 
erals who have been in disgrace for a long time. A little 
later, at the time of the April meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee on problems of agriculture, the Bulgarian press dis- 
closed that a number of purges had taken place among the 
government and Party Still 
later it became known that Terpeshev and 
Also the leader 
of the Bulgarian Trade Union Council, Prahov, was dis- 
missed together with three of his secretaries 


this group had been under the guidance of 


officials at the district 
Kufardshiev, 


Panov had been expelled from the Party 


level. 


It is not hard to discover the reasons for these events. 
They lie in the economic policy of the regime, which since 
1958 has followed an eccentric course that is difficult even 
for Communists to understand. In that year First Secre- 
tary of the Party Todor Zhivkov called for a “great leap 
forward” in the style of the Chinese Communists, a pro- 
gram which he later spelled out in his well-known theses 





of January 1959. The targets of the Third Five Year Plan, 


which was originally to have lasted from 1958 to the end 
of 1962, were to be achieved in “three to four years’: at 
the same time the production of Bulgaria’s collectivized 
agriculture was to double in 1959 and treble in 1960. The 
great leap forward” was a fantastic enterprise, but Zhiv- 
kov declared that anybody who doubted its feasibility was 
an enemy of the Party 

lhe great leap, it is now clear, has ended in a sprawling 
failure. The Zhivkov regime has tried to disassociate itself 
from those embarrassing targets by performing statistical 
hocus-pocus with the figures for national income and in- 
dustrial production. It appears that the rate of growth in 
these sectors did not exceed what might have been expected 
under the original Five Year Plan. (See East Europe, 
March 1961, p. 46 and March 1960, pp. 33-35.) This year 
the target for industrial growth has been set at 7.8 percent, 
the smallest annual increase in industrial output ever 
planned by the Bulgarian Communists. 

In agriculture, the failure of the “great leap” was all too 
clear. Production went up in 1959, partly because of favor- 
able weather conditions, but instead of an increase of more 
than 70 percent as called for by Zhivkov, the real increase 
was stated officially to be only 18.1 percent. But this level 
was not maintained the following year; grain yields were 
below the 1959 level and substantially below the goal of 
the Plan. (Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], September 9 and 
December 17, 1960.) The weather, which had been good 
in 1959 and normal! in 1960, is reported to be bad this year 
with a drought prevailing in wide areas; yields are expected 
to be bad, and the Bulgarians will be lucky if they equal the 
performance of 1958. Thus the whole “great leap forward” 
will, so far as agriculture is concerned, vanish into nothing 
In some sectors, such as cattle-breeding, there have even 
been serious declines; disaster was averted at the last mo- 
ment only by turning back to the peasants the private 


household plots which had been absorbed by the collectives 


The Bulgarian leaders at the 1960 Plovdiv Fair, among them Presi- 
dent Ganev (fourth from left), Premier Yugov (second from right). 


Bulgorian Foreign Trade (Sofia), January 1961 


Behind the Great Leap 


a pi THE Bulgarian Communists suddenly, in 1958, 

abandon the traditional methods of economic plan- 
ning and embark on the Chinese way? From the analyses 
of some Western experts one might conclude that the Com- 
munists in Sofia, after brooding over the Marxist classics, 
had concluded that the policies of Mao Tse-tung were 
more in tune with the original doctrine of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism than those of Khrushchev. This, of course, is not the 
case. As with the neighboring Albanians, there were cer- 
tain practical and political reasons which inclined them to 
a certain degree toward the Peiping pattern. In the case 
of Bulgaria it must be observed that the Chinese borrowing 
was limited to secondary matters, and never became a real 
political allegiance like that of Albania. In all essential 
questions, particularly in foreign policy, the Sofia regime 
has followed Khrushchev’s line; it has never engaged in 
any serious dispute with Moscow. 

One factor influencing the attitude of the Sofia leaders 
is that Bulgaria is easily the most bureaucratic country of 
the Soviet bloc. In no other Communist country is the 
number of state and Party officials so high compared to 
the number of productive workers as in this old “Prussia 
of the Balkans.” This was bound to affect the spirit and 
attitude of the Party as a whole, to the point where the 
Chinese pattern must have seemed the long-dreamt-of way 
of arousing the Party cadres and making them once again 
fanatical fighters for a great revolutionary cause. Khrush- 
chev’s comparatively pragmatic methods, which only aimed 
at practical economic targets, did not seem to offer this 
possibility. 

A second factor may have been the special character of 
the Bulgarian leadership. The Bulgarian Party is notori- 
ously dominated by old Stalinists, despite the so-called de- 
stalinization campaign launched by Khrushchev in 1956. 
The dominating position in the Party apparatus is appar- 
ently held not by Todor Zhivkov, the present First Secre- 
tary, but by the old Party leader Valko Chervenkov who 
was formally demoted in 1956. It was the Stalinists who 
carried out the great purges of 1949 and 1950 against the 
“national Communists” of Traicho Kostov, and also against 
the adherents of the deceased Georgi Dimitrov’s pro-Yugo- 
slav policy. Following the April Plenum of 1956, however, 
they were forced to “rehabilitate” quite a number of these 
people and readmit them to power. Among these former 
“national Communists” are Premier Anton Yugov, Polit- 
buro-member Boyan Balgaranov and titular head-of-state 
Dimitar Ganev. Among the former friends of Yugoslavia 
may be mentioned the recently purged generals Terpeshey 
and Panovy, as well as Trnski. Although the Stalinist lead- 
ership was able to dispose of some of its enemies during the 
years 1957 and 1958 by simply exploiting its majority in 
the top Party organs, it naturally took advantage of the 
noisy dynamism of the “great leap” period to declare as 
all those who, either from better judgment or 
from other motives, did not agree. At the same time the 


“enemies” 


Sofia leadership was able to demonstrate its militancy to 
the rest of the Soviet bloc. 


But the “great leap,” it seems, was a two-edged weapon. 
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Indonesian President Sukarno decorates his Bulgarian counterpart. 
j New Bulgaria (Sofia), June 1960 


In the first place it alienated the genuine economic experts: 
Boris Taskov, Minister of Trade and a member of the 
Politburo, was dismissed from his offices as early as the 
spring of 1959 although he had not belonged to any po- 
litical faction. Furthermore, the new policy apparently 
brought total confusion into the ranks of the medium and 
lower officials. It takes no great imagination to perceive 
the situation of people who are one year ordered to raise 
the plan targets by 70 percent and the next year to lower 
them to a mere 5 or 10 percent, and who at the same time 
are taken to account if normal work in the factories and 
collective farms becomes impossible. Moreover, the stand- 
ard of living declined rather than rose, or at best remained 
stationary; it is probably no accident that many of the vic- 
tims of the recent purges have been trade union function- 
aries, who even in a Communist country are not without 
some concern for the interests of the workers. Altogether, 
these elements form a considerable opposition to the pres- 
ent Party leadership. 


The Question of Yugoslav Influence 


A VERY INTERESTING aspect of the Bulgarian political 
situation is the role of the Yugoslav Communists and 
their friends. Their influence was to be seen as far back 
as 1956; during the “April Plenum” of that year the most 
militant elements working for liberalization in the Bulgarian 
Party included—along with Terpeshev, Panov and others 
—a fraction that was friendly to Yugoslavia. For a time 


these people were able to form a fairly influential group 
within the political leadership of the army, working for the 
complete realization of the resolutions of the April Plenum. 
The group failed to maintain its position, and today has 
no power whatsoever; it was mentioned during the recent 
purge because the regime needed a scapegoat, and not 
because the people around Terpeshev and Panov could 
conceivably become the focal point of an internal Party 
opposition. 

The present Yugoslav influence in Bulgaria is of a much 
broader sort, although it has not yet assumed an organized 
form. Even the lower ranks of the Bulgarian Party can- 
not help observing that Yugoslavia has made considerable 
economic progress during the last two or three years, while 
the methods of the Bulgarian leadership have produced a 
series of failures. In any case, it is noteworthy that Zhiv- 
kov and the other Bulgarian leaders tend more and more 
to engage in polemics with the Yugoslavs—an indication 
that the arguments of the internal opposition in Bulgaria 
must be largely identical with those of the Yugoslav propa- 
gandists. Thus Zhivkov, in an address to agricultural work- 
ers on May 16, responded with the greatest indignation to 
Yugoslav charges that the Bulgarians had forgotten the 
doctrine of the “great Dimitrov” on the priority of indus- 
try and were only engaged in developing their agriculture. 
To understand the relevance of this line of argument, one 
must bear in mind that the Soviet-bloc planners have as- 
signed Bulgaria the task of specializing in agricultural pro- 
duction. This policy resembles that which Moscow pur- 
sued with Yugoslavia in 1948, and which at that time 
aroused the patriotic resentment of the Belgrade leaders 
and had much to do with the rift between Tito and Stalin. 
Nationalistic arguments seem to play a great role in the 
current controversy within the Bulgarian Party. This may 
also be seen from the emphasis which Zhivkov, in the same 
speech, gave to the participation of Soviet experts in pre- 
paring a new long-term prospective plan for Bulgaria with 
very impressive goals. Finally, the existence of connections 
between the Yugoslav Communists and elements within 
the Bulgarian Party was dramatized last March when a 
counsellor of the Yugoslav embassy, who was said to have 
many friends among Bulgarian Party members, was sum- 
marily expelled from Sofia. 

Many observers are inclined to dismiss the idea of Yugo- 
slav influence in Bulgaria with the argument that Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria—or rather, Serbia and Bulgaria—have 
a long tradition of hostility. However, this point of view 
is oversimplified. In reality the Bulgarian Communists 
and the Bulgarian left in general have always had a con- 
siderable affinity with the Yugoslav leftist movement, in 
particular with the Serbian leftists. This can be traced 
back to the movement for Balkan federation created by 
the Serbian socialist Svetozar Markovic in the 1860s, a 
movement which he saw as the only way of resolving the 
problem of nationalism in the Balkans and of guaranteeing 
independence to the peoples of Eastern Europe. It 
so to speak, the socialist version of 


Balkan peoples.” 


was, 


“The Balkans to the 
While Serbia, and later Yugoslavia. have 
in various ways and in various guises adopted policies that 
showed an interest in a general solution for all of south- 





President Sekou Toure of Guinea and Premier Anton Yugov are being 
welcomed with traditional bread and salt near the town of Plovdiv. 
New Bulgaria (Sofia), March 1961 


eastern Europe, Bulgaria has always taken a “‘particularist” 
way—before the Communists as well as since. For better 
or worse, Bulgaria has always tried to associate herself 
with a great power outside southeastern Europe and then, 
under this umbrella, to pursue her own specific national 
interests. This political tactic has not done Bulgaria much 
good in the course of her history, and therefore it is not 
surprising that at times of misfortune the other policy of 
pan-Balkanism and friendship for Yugoslavia should come 
to the fore as a temporary reaction. This policy, associated 
with the so-called “revolutionary left,’ was conspicuous 
after World War I under Stamboliyski, then after World 
War II under Dimitrov, and later, in a somewhat atten- 
uated form, in 1956 when the ruling clique in Sofia was 
temporarily compromised by the reconciliation between 
lito and Khrushchev. Today, when the official policy of 
the Bulgarian Party is once more drifting toward bank- 
ruptcy and the Soviet Union is trying to keep Bulgaria 
more or less on the level of a specialized agricultural coun- 
try with a few auxiliary industries, there seems to be a sim- 


ilar reaction at work within the Bulgarian Party. 


Sofia’s Predicament 


'W\HE PRESENT LEADERSHIP, faced with failures on the 
one hand and a growing opposition on the other, is not 
in an easy position. It is forced to combat the opposition 


with more repressive internal policies. It is notable that 


the Bulgarian trade-union paper Trud was the only publi- 
cation in the Soviet bloc to give a favorable comment on 
the mock trial in Albania last May, when Enver Hoxha 
eliminated some of his pro-Moscow opponents; the rulers 


in Sofia may have intended this as a warning that they 


themselves, if necessary, were prepared to adopt similar 
Stalinist methods of settling accounts with their pro-Bel- 
grade opponents. The people around Zhivkov and Cherv- 
enkov are only adding fuel to the fire by these tactics; they 
are arousing new opposition within their own Party as 
well as among the Communists of other countries; more- 
over, they are sowing confusion in the ranks of the Party 
and state apparatus at the moment when tension is high- 
est. An escape from this dilemma has yet to be found. 
This is not the first time that the present leadership of 
the Bulgarian Party—which has never been characterized 
by great political sensitivity 


has linked its internal oppo- 
sition with 


tendencies. In _ polemicizing 
against the ideas of its opponents it has, ever since 1950, 
raised the cry of “Yugoslav revisionism.” 


pro-Yugoslay 


Recently, how- 
ever, Zhivkov’s followers were shown that this convenient 
tactic can prove to be a two-edged sword not only inter- 
nally but also abroad. When the Yugoslavs got fed up with 
the stream of abusive epithets from Sofia, they inserted 
into the Macedonian Party paper Nova Makedonija of 
May 21 a report, written in a quite matter-of-fact way, 
that the Bulgarian Communists were in the process of 
bringing several thousand Slavonic-speaking Greek Com- 
munists back from Poland and settling them on the Bul- 
garian-Greek border; these were former inhabitants of 
Greece who had fled across the border when the Markos 
rebellion was defeated in 1948. The report was only feebly 
denied by Sofia, and it undoubtedly was true; the upshot 
was, as might be expected, a storm of indignation in the 
Greek press. The Greeks took it as an indication that 
Sofia was preparing for subversive activity along the bor- 
der, and thus construed the development as an aggressive 
and hostile act. Moscow’s long and painstaking efforts to 
influence Greek public opinion toward the acceptance of 
a neutralist line were threatened with collapse overnight. 

Since then the conflict between Bulgaria and Greece 
has led to a serious deterioration in diplomatic relations, 
and for a long time to come Bulgaria will not count for 
much in Communist foreign policy in the Mediterranean. 
Thus the present leadership stands convicted of clumsiness 
in its foreign relations as well as for internal political fail- 
ures. All this at a time when Khrushchev was still the 
proponent of “peaceful coexistence” in place of Stalin’s 
harsh reliance on force, which was not very popular even 
within the Communist empire. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that Bulgaria’s present leaders may find themselves in the 
same isolated position within the Soviet bloc as their com- 
rades in Albania. But for the Bulgarians, unlike the Alba- 
nians, it would be a position brought about by circum- 
stances and not adopted purposefully—which is notoriously 
very dangerous for a regime which is so lacking in internal 
authority as that of Todor Zhivkov. 
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BULGARIA 


A JOURNEY TO RILA 


by 


BERNARD NEWMAN 


Bernard Newman has 
visited more than sixty 
countries in the last thirty 
years. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
described him as “Europe's 
finest interpreter,” referring 
to a unique capacity for 
understanding intricate 
problems and explaining 
them clearly. “A Journey to 
Rila” is taken from his 
recent book, BULGARIAN 
BACKGROUND, published 

in England by Robert Hale. 


is the in- 


—_ DID YOU manage about the language?” 
evitable query put to travellers in unfrequented 
countries; but it is often unimportant. 
Yet I encountered it even within Bulgaria itself. 
appeared from a provincial hotel, and on my return I 
found the manager very perturbed. Yet it was all very sim- 


I dis- 


ple—I had merely borrowed a bicycle and ridden out into 
the countryside. 

“But how did you manage about the language, in the 
villages?” he asked. 

The answer was just as simple. I went inside the village 
inn, announced that I was English, and waited for the re- 
turned emigrant from America to find me. 

True, this method is not as universally dependable as it 
used to be. Since American immigration has been severely 
restricted for forty years, only a limited number of old peo- 
ple who returned to their native land are now available, 
and I had to try this method in two or three villages be- 
fore it succeeded. My troubles were then over. The news 
of my arrival would travel rapidly around the village, and 
the ex-American would hurry to greet me, delighted to air 
his long-rusted English, and proud to serve as interpreter 


to his village. Yet this source of introduction, which was 

my standby when I first visited the Balkans nearly thirty 

years ago, is rapidly drying up. 
In the towns the problem of communication is much 


easier. The inhabitants of a small country almost com- 
pelled to learn foreign languages, or they could be cut off 
from the culture and science of the world. Russian is a 
compulsory subject in Bulgaria. It uses the same alphabet, 
and is a sister Slav tongue 


are 


with some difficulty, a Russian 
and a Bulgarian can converse without the need for further 
study. The second foreign language is optional, with 
French and German as the favorites, but English gradually 
catching up. If you have these languages, you will want 
for nothing in Bulgaria, and can talk to anyone of second- 
ary school standards. 

In all countries behind the Iron Curtain it is forbidden 
to bring in local currency abroad 
at Black Market rates!), so that you arrive without even 
the wherewithal to pay your fare to the airport bus. I did, 
however, have to fill in a form declaring all the currency 
I carried, and warning me that I would have to produce 
documentary evidence of all exchanges 


which you might buy 


I religiously pre- 


served these paper oddments—and no one 
throughout the whole of my journey. 

“I like Sofia,” said the KLM air hostess who sat beside 
me in the bus. “Or, shall I say, I like the people 


isn’t much, but the people are very friendly.” 


examined them 


the city 
The approach to the city was pleasant enough. 
blocks of flats are mundane, but the wide 


Che new 
road has garden 
fringes planted with deep red roses, in lovely bloom. Sofia 
is obviously extending rapidly: but within a hundred yards 
of the first construction site I saw the Bulgaria I knew 
a row of women bending over to top up root crops, and two 
men mowing with scythes. 

“They will stable you at the Hotel Balkan,” said 
hostess. “It is supposed to be the finest in the Balkans 
it is quite good.” 


More 


forms and coupons. 


the 
And 


paper 


The 
I filled up more of 


wartare. Communists seem to love 


the first 


and ac- 





ti 


eel 


TTT 


quired a wad of the second. The harassed clerk had time 
for a smile. So had the porter who wore a new uniform. 
It did not fit him anywhere, but he was very proud of it. 

The lift-boy, on the other hand, wore a brilliant red shirt, 
American style. He noticed my glance, and explained in 
succinct English: “Not Teddy—cow.” 

“You won't starve in Bulgaria,” the KLM girl had said. 
I knew that from previous experience. Now I surveyed a 
menu printed in French, German, Russian and Bulgarian. 
The waiter spoke a little French, but I thought he would 
be safer in German. 


The menu featured another Eastern 
European novelty 


the weight of each item was indicated. 
“Fillet steak, 375 grams, 11.75 leva.” 

Such meticulous accuracy demanded comment. 

“Is it weighed before or after cooking?” I asked, but the 
waiter didn’t know. “Do they really weigh it?” 

“Well, no, but you could demand it 
two words rather dubiously. 


I suppose the 

But what possibilties for argument! A punctilious man, 
receiving his steak, might claim that in his opinion it was 
not a gram more than 370. I was sorely tempted to try it 
on, but was too hungry to await the inevitable and lengthy 
argument which must ensue. But if the figures on the 
menu mean anything, then scales ought to be alongside the 
serviettes and toothpicks. 

Refreshed, I set off for a walk. It was long after dark: 
the hotel was very conveniently situated in the city cen- 
ter, and I strolled at random along main streets. True, they 
did not look like main streets, and their lighting was as 
dim as that of an old-fashioned English country town. I 
had not expected Sofia to be beautiful. Between the wars 
it was often described as an overgrown village. This is 
however scarcely an adequate description for a city of 650,- 
000 inhabitants. 

It was time to seek conversation. 
daytime 


The casual methods of 


asking the way, or such devices—are not always 


successful by night. So I turned into a popular café. The 


City Center, Sofia 


Communist tourist authorities seem to assume that all for- 
eign visitors are millionaires. My dinner at the hotel had 
cost nearly £1, but here substantial dishes were available 
from four shillings upwards. 

I ordered the lightest item as an excuse for staying, and 
began to cast around. The young people at my table 
grinned in friendly fashion, but had no gift of tongues. I 
explained that I was English, and waited. 

One of the girls rose suddenly: it appeared that she had 
noticed someone at another table. A young man came over 
with her, and to my delight addressed me in French. 
Local people, tied to their own language, often assume 
that foreign visitors must speak three or four. 

The rest of the company at our table listened eagerly to 
the conversation, though they could not understand a word 
of it. Evidently a foreigner was a novelty in this café. Some 
of them began to join in, putting their questions through 
our amateur interpreter. At an early stage I made an un- 
expected discovery 


my first conversation in Bulgaria was 
with a Turk! 


The Unemployed 


W: ARE ASSURED, because everything is planned, that life 
in a Communist state is harmonious and efficient. Yet 
a dozen impressions in a day belie this. If the influx of the 
peasants to the towns was planned, then the planners should 
be promptly dismissed. Its haphazard course has had unto- 
ward consequences. 

At home, politicians talk about maintaining “full em- 
ployment.” They are sincere in their ambitions, of course, 
but they know quite well that “full employment” is only 
wishful thinking, at the mercy of any freak in the state 
of world economy. The Communist scheme is not so sus- 
ceptible. Since everything is according to plan, and to a 
creed which is scientifically correct, such scourges as un- 
employment are quite impossible. But Sofia has an unem- 
ployment problem. No official figures either for the city or 
the country have been announced. Western economists be- 
gan to take serious notice when it was revealed that Bul- 
garians were being sent to work in Russia. And now the 
size of the unemployment problem in Sofia cannot be hid- 
den. A Sofia daily newspaper 


course wrote: 


a government organ, of 
“The question of finding employment for 
surplus manpower still remains a difficult problem in our 
country.” From unemployed men I got various estimates 
of the size of the economic tragedy: they ranged from 50,- 
000 to 70,000 workless. A proportion of 10% unemployed 
would arouse very serious concern in a Capitalist state. 


“If God Wills” 


in the Communist countries: that is to 


es IS FREI 


Say, anyone may go 


to church—except, of course, a 
Communist Party member. The government is frankly athe- 
ist, and would be very happy if the Church ceased to exist. In 
Bulgaria it is more liberal than elsewhere to church build- 





ings, for so many of them are important links with Bul- 
garian history. It would be nonsense, for example, to pre- 
serve the Alexander II statue while allowing the Alexander 
Nevsky Church to fall into ruin. 

The twelve bells—made in Moscow—of Alexander Nev- 
sky were jingling merrily on Saturday evening as I joined 
the people entering the church, 


The congregation was 
small for so vast a place 


about two hundred in all. Yet 
its composition constantly changed: it is quite proper to 
come in for a short time only. In the two-hour service the 
total must have reached a thousand. The Communists 
frequently assert that religion is no more than a supersti- 
tion confined to the aged, but that is not true. All ages 
were represented. 

I could hardly blame members of the congregation for 
leaving after a short stay, for all had to stand—there were, 
it is true, a dozen chairs for the sick or elderly. Much of 
the service took place at the altar behind the iconostasis: 
there was a great use of incense and other sacerdotal prac- 
tices. But to me the feature of the service was its music. 
A mixed choir sang from a balcony, unaccompanied—there 
are no organs in the Orthodox churches. The choral sing- 
ing was magnificent, matched by the glorious bass voice of 
one of the priests. I was so moved that I returned for 
the early service on the following morning. 

This was Sunday. The congregation was from five to six 
hundred, but again the total was very much bigger. There 
was constant movement, as the worshippers walked around 
to kiss sacred icons, or in or out of the crowd facing the 
altar. At one moment the stir was considerable. At the 
end of two hours the ceremonial part of the service ended, 
and a bishop prepared to mount the pulpit, to preach the 
sermon. The minute’s interval was an opportunity to leave, 
and quite a number took advantage of it. There are 
churches in England where it might be a useful device to 
slip out before the sermon! 

Again the congregation ranged in age from seven to sev- 
enty. It included two Teddy-boys, in long, cotton black 
jackets and drainpipe trousers. 

I would not understand the sermon, so I moved across 
to the ancient church of St. Sofia. There the congregation 
numbered about three hundred. A handsome priest, mag- 
nificently bearded and robed, was preaching. He spoke 
extempore and with authority, every word audible in any 
corner of the building. He was as dramatic as an actor 
reciting Shakespeare, and he used to advantage the full 
range of his splendid voice. The gold crown he wore 
prompted my query to a neighbor: this was the Patriarch 
himself, he said. 

“You are not a member of the Orthodox faith?” he 
asked, as the sermon ended. 


yt 


“Here, in this holy spot, you would scarcely believe that 
you are in the center of a Communist city!” 


“You would not!” 


“The Patriarch is not a Communist, of course. But he 
recognizes some of its practical achievements. But the point 
is that Communism is just a political creed. It changes 
year by year, and one day may disappear or be merged 
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into another. But the Christian faith is eternal. 
why the Patriarch speaks with such confidence.” 

“The Church flourishes?” 

“I would not say that. Everything is against it. But it 
lives—especially in the villages, where the trappings of 
Communism are not so evident. On festival days like Eas- 
ter and Christmas the churches are crowded—at least a 
quarter of our people will be there. You have seen the 
Communist shrine in Sofia, I suppose? I mean the Dimi- 
trov Mausoleum. The Russians cannot complain that our 
leaders do not ape them.” 

Georgi Dimitrov was the Bulgarian Communist leader, 
once secretary of the Comintern, and a member of the 
Russian Supreme Soviet, the man who stood up so gallantly 
to Goering in the Reichstag fire trial—so tenaciously that 
even Nazi judges had to acquit him. His mausoleum is a 
modern building in the main street, flanking a pleasant 


That is 
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square—so situated that it can form a tribune to seat the 


Communist leaders viewing processions, exactly as in Mos- 
cow. Two soldiers guard the doors, which are flanked 
by official wreaths. 

It differs from the tomb of Lenin and Stalin, however 
there are no queues; in fact, it is only open on Sunday 
and Wednesday afternoons. I walked straight in and had 
the place to myself. Dimitrov lies behind glass, more like 
a waxwork than his colleagues in Moscow. His dead face 
suggested courage—and hardness. He stood up to Goering, 
but bowed down to Stalin. 

One more word on religion in Sofia: the following morn- 
ing I made a purchase in a shop, and found a woman 
assistant who spoke English as well as I did. She was 
deeply interested in my travels about Bulgaria. 

“I am going to Plovdiv on Thursday ” T said. 
“If God wills!” she corrected, reprovingly. “You must 
if God wills!” To my amazement, she 
produced a tiny copy of St. John’s Gospel from her pocket, 
and began to read appropriate selections to me. 


always Say that 


Her father had been a Bulgarian businessman in England, 
and in her childhood she had attended the Hounslow 
Baptist Church. Now, however, she belonged to the Pen- 
tecostal Church, which, I gathered, preached and prac- 
tised a strict Puritanism. 

“No smoking or drinking 
holders.” 


As you see, we sell cigarette 
The shop was devoted to peasant arts and crafts, 


and the holders were carved and gaily colored. “It is 
against my principles to encourage smoking, but my col- 
leagues are very kind—they always take over a customer 
who wishes to buy a cigarette holder.” 

Her church had three hundred members, and held four 
services a week—only illness would keep a member away. 
In all, the Pentecostal Church in Bulgaria has 20,000 ad- 
herents. 

“Free? Oh, yes, we are quite free to worship as we will. 
Our difficulty is economic—we are somewhat hard pressed 
to support our pastor.” 

She quoted again from St. John. 

“I will call in and see you again on my return,” I prom- 
ised. 

“If God wills,” she corrected again. 

I scarcely expected such a valediction in a Communist 
state. 


Flags and Banners 


” THE MORNING I saw a procession from my window, 
with flags and banners. I hurried down. 

No one could tell me what all the fuss was about; so, 
as another procession approached, I joined it. 
along until I found someone who could talk to me 
gineer. 


I moved 
an en- 


“Our prime minister has been on a visit to Poland,” he 
explained. “We are going to the station to welcome him 
back.” 

The thought was pleasant, but surely over-dramatized. 
The visit of one Communist leader to another is not par- 
ticularly important. They are bound to register agreement 
on all points, simply by consulting Marx—or Khrushchev. 

A procession of girls approached—as usual, marching 
the men off the parade. (If you appreciate precision of 
movement, you turn to chorus girls rather than the 
Guards.) By comparison, our formation was casual and 
ragged. 

“This is a spontaneous demonstration,” the engineer 
said. 

“Spontaneous?” I echoed. “With printed banners all 
ready? And all the processions arriving precisely to time? 
It looks to me a well-mobilized and organized affair.” 

“That's what it’s called—a spontaneous demonstration.” 
Did he get a smut in his eye, or did he wink? “All I know 
is that our factory was ordered to turn out eighty men.” 

They did not seem to object. “We might as well be paid 
for walking across Sofia on a fine day instead of working 
at a machine.” 

It was very typical of Communist discipline. The waste 
of time is enormous. Factories and business are seriously 
affected. In the shops I saw notices: “This counter is 
closed.” The assistants concerned had gone to provide the 
shop’s quota for the procession. In an office I found no 
one left but the boss, and he was annoyed because the tele- 
phone operators were also parading. 


At the station a detective approached me suspiciously. 





Photography is quite free in Bulgaria, save for military ob- 
jectives—which include railways. When he discovered that 
I merely wanted to take a picture of the crowd, however, 
he was most affable, and led me to an upper window to 
get a better view. 

The prime minister got a polite reception—save from a 
group of young men, who set up a sustained howl, akin 
to that of Scouts at a jamboree. I presumed, correctly, that 
it was intended to be complimentary. It was certainly dis- 
ciplined, and halted abruptly just before the speeches be- 
gan. 

These followed the Party line, and the crowd dispersed 
—not in processions, but in scattered groups. 

“Well, there’s not much point in getting back to the fac- 
tory before lunch, is there?” asked my engineer friend. 
“My wife asked me to do a bit of shopping.” 

“But the waste of time!” 

“Well, that’s up to Them, isn’t it?” 

The previous day, on my way to Boyana, I had passed 
two or three hundred girls of sixteen or seventeen with 
hula hoops. They were practicing swinging them around 
their bodies in unison. It was always possible to find lin- 
quists among young people. 

“We're practicing to appear at the Youth Festival,” one 
girl said. 

“When?” 

“In a fortnight.” 

“What else do you do?” 

“Only the hoops. We shall be in the arena for only two 
or three minutes—after a fortnight’s rehearsals. However, 
we get a free holiday in Sofia—my group is from Varna— 
so we're not grumbling.” 

The grumbler must surely have been the Minister of 
Economics. How can he plan efficiently when thousands of 
people disrupt work by taking the morning off to greet 
the prime minister? 

The inconsistencies of Communist rule have puzzled me 
in many countries, and were in my mind as [ strolled about 
Sofia. but a visitor 
can have his meals when he wants them, not when the 
hotel staff think he ought to have them. To me, a constant 
sufferer in Britain, this was Freedom! 

Peasants sold tiny quantities of flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables in the open market. Pavement photographers were 
active outside the Dimitrov Mausoleum. Just as our for- 
eign visitors like to be photographed with the Royal Guards, 
so in Sofia it is the fashion to be snapped close by the sen- 
tries of the Mausoleum. 


Even the hotels are bureaucratized 


Women’s Rights 


ee ernaee, the government travel bureau, have a 
fleet of modern buses for their clients, but I had come 
to meet Bulgars, not delegations of Czechs and Russians. 
So I bought a ticket for the local bus: it bore the number 
of my seat, but what is such a trifle? As soon as the bus 
drew up, the crowd fought to get on. Using my weight, 
I was in the first dozen. 


An old peasant woman occupied my seat. Could I ask 
her to get up and stand for six hours? On the other hand, 
did I relish the thought of a long stand in a crowded and 
somewhat elementary bus? I took someone else’s seat. Evi- 
dently he did the same, for he did not trouble me. 

My neighbor was an ancient peasant, loaded with par- 
cels and a puppy. As soon as the bus started, the pup wetted 
on him. While adjusting his dress, he passed the puppy to 
me: it curled up on my knee and promptly went to sleep. 

Word soon passed around that an Englishman was on 
board, and two people fought to get near me to talk. One 
was a young man from Sofia University: the other a girl 
who was an “apothecary.” Both were anxious to air thei 
English, and I did not lack conversation. All the people 
within earshot stared at the wonder of it all. 

The road was paved and adequate. We skirted Mount 
Vitosha, 7,600 feet, the playground of Sofia. I had al- 
ready wandered about its flanks when visiting Boyana. 
Farther up, I was told, I would find real climbing—and 
good skiing in winter. 

For a while we meandered among the forested foothills: 
then across bare ridges. Our speed was modest: the bus 
was grossly overcrowded and pulled an even more laden 
trailer. Then we passed into a series of broad and culti- 
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Eastern Euro 


Overseas 


The East European satellites have played a little-publicized but important part in 


the Communist drive to win friends and influence in the lands of Asia, Africa and 


Latin America. 


Trade missions, technicians and cultural delegations are in constant 


movement between the capitals of Eastern Europe and the “underdeveloped countries.” 


Trade and Propaganda 


West Germany agreed on July 
5 to provide the UAR with credit 
totaling 1.05 billion 
marks ($262.5 million). One loan 
of DM 500 million, which will cover 
foreign costs of the 


Dam in 


facilities 


exchange 
Euphrates Syria, will 
draw 3%/, percent interest per an- 
num and is to be repaid over a 
period of 14 years beginning from 
the sixth year after the contract 


A second credit of DM 


150 million, which will finance 


is signed. 


other economic projects in the 
UAR, carries a 3 percent interest 
rate and will be repaid over a 
period of 12 to 16 years. Additional 
credits totaling DM 400 million, at 
international market interest rates, 
are to be expected over a period 
ranging between 7 and 10 years; 
it will finance the foreign ex- 
change costs of other projects in 
the UAR. 

Bonn also agreed to buy more 
cotton and encourage more tourist 
order to reduce the 
UAR’s deficit in its balance of 


pay ments. 


travel in 


It also agreed to un- 
dertake the necessary studies re- 
lating to the Qattara Depression 
Electrification Project. (Interna- 
tional Financial News Survey, /n- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Au- 
gust 4.) 

When the UAR delegation went 
to Bonn in June, Moscow took 
this view of the matter (in a radio 


broadcast in Arabic beamed to 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


SOVIET-BLOC LOANS to countries of the Middle East in the period from July 
1, 1954 to December 31, 1960 totaled slightly more than $1.5 billion.* About 
$600 million of this went for military assistance.** The share of the Satellites 
in the total is between 15 and 20 percent. On the basis of this credit, the Soviet- 
bloc countries have built an impressive list of dams, roads and factories, and 
there are more in the planning stage. The Soviet government says that it is 
assisting in the construction of over 90 industrial and other projects in the 
United Arab Republic, and about 80 in Iraq. East Germany is said to be fi- 
nancing 20 industrial projects in the Egyptian region of the UAR, and Czecho- 
slovakia claims to have put 35 complete industrial installations into operation 
there since 1956. Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania have also been ac- 
tive. In the sphere of trade, as distinguished from credits, the bloc has suc- 


ceeded in diverting a large portion of Middle Eastern exchange away from the 


W est. 


United Arab Republic The UAR has received more than a third of the 
capital loans. The granting of credits to Egypt, which began with the famous 
arms deal in 1956, reached a total of $559.5 million at the end of 1960, 
according to the Czechoslovak paper Obravce Vlasti (Prague), May 12, 1961. 
This figure includes $80.5 million worth of Czechoslovak loans and $14 million 
from the other countries, but it evidently does not include the $16 million 
extended by Hungary for the purchase and transport of heavy industrial equip- 
ment in December 1960 (Hungarian Foreign Trade [Budapest], No. 3, 1961). 
Nor does it include an estimated $315 million worth of arms from the bloc.*** 
During this period, according to the same Czechoslovak newspaper, the Syrian 
sector received a total of over $184 million, of which Czechoslovakia contributed 
$13 million. Arms deliveries to Syria are estimated at an additional $128 million. 

A large proportion of this aid has been earmarked for the High Aswan Dam 
on the upper Nile. However, much of the work and spending on this project 
has not yet begun; credits of up to $225 million for the dam and allied under- 


*Countries included in this survey are the United Arab Republic, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Yemen, Turkey and Cyprus 


**United States economic assistance to these countries between July 1, 1954 and December 31, 
1959 amounted to about $1.3 billion, although more than $1 billion of it went to Turkey and Iran. 
(Henry Aubrey, Coexistence: Economic Challenge and Response, National Planning Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 179.) This comparison overstates the bloc contribution, since much of 
its commitment remains to be utilized. 
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Aubrey, op. cit., p. 179. 
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the Middle East): 

“It is known that Egypt's trade 
with West Germany has shown a 
deficit for the past 10 years. Its 
annual deficit totals more than 20 
million Egyptian pounds ($56.8 
million). The permanent deficit in 
UAR trade with the German Fed- 
eral Republic harms the UAR 
economy and exhausts its do- 
mestic resources. 

“The Egyptian side frequently 
pointed this out during its talks 
in Cairo last year with Erhard.... 

“But West Germany did nothing 
to change the basis of its com- 
mercial and economic policy to- 
ward the UAR. UAR commercial 
and industrial institutions did not 
benefit from the loans—estimated 
at 45 million pounds ($128 mil- 
lion)—given to the UAR by West 
Germany. This is because these 
loans were offered at very high 
interest rates and with other con- 
ditions unsuitable to the UAR. 

“On the other hand, Egyptian 
newspapers have pointed more 
than once to the fact that eco- 
nomic cooperation and commercial 
exchange between the UAR and 
advanced and well developed in- 
dustrial countries such as_ the 
USSR, the GDR, and Czecho- 
slovakia greatly benefit the UAR. 
For instance, by trading with the 
USSR, the UAR makes an an- 
nual profit of 8 million Egyptian 
pounds ($22.7 million) and from 
the GDR 1,256,000 pounds an- 
nually. ... 

“UAR circles know full well the 
imperialist essence of Bonn’s pol- 
. . On the 
25th of this month the Cairo pa- 
per Al-Akhbar correctly expressed 


icy in the Arab east. 


the views of these circles when it 


Exports Imports 


1956 73.7 58.0 
153.8 54.0 

148.7 

72.6 


98.4 


takings (at 2.5 percent interest annually, to be repaid over 12 years) were 
extended as recently as August 1960—when the Soviets finally ended speculation 
as to whether or not they would finish what they started. In addition to build- 
ing the dam, the USSR will help in building a 2.1 million kwh. hydroelectric 
power station and a 2,800 kilometer network of high-voltage power transmission 
lines, as well as an irrigation system capable of watering up to 2 million acres.* 

Part of Eastern Europe’s role in the UAR—in addition to extending long- 
term credits—has been to supply the plants and equipment under Soviet con- 
tract. Hungary, for example, received an order from the Soviet Union at the 
beginning of this year for three plants destined for the UAR. According to 
Nepszabadsag (Budapest), January 8, two of these, an electrode plant and a 
cable plant, were to have been delivered and installed by Hungarian experts 
within six months. 

However, much of Eastern Europe’s provision of machinery, plants and 
equipment has been on commercial terms. Bulgaria has built a “giant silo” 
in Syria and an onion-drying plant in Egypt—‘which will be run by Bulgarian 
experts’—and currently it is building two dams and a hydroelectric power 
station in Syria on these terms. (Radio Sofia, October 25, 1960.) Hungary built 
a 700-meter railroad bridge over the Nile and a thermal power station at 
Al-Tabani. It built two automatic telephone exchanges in Syria recently, and 
a third one is now being installed. Negotiations are also underway for supply- 
ing slaughter-house equipment and for the construction of an electric bulb 
and lighting tube plant. (Hungarian Foreign Trade, No. 1, 1961.) Poland is 
under contract to develop the harbor at Port Said, and Czechoslovakia recently 
agreed to build a power plant in the Egyptian sector, to be put into operation 
in 1964, “under very favorable terms.” (CTK [Prague], July 6, 1961.) 

It is not surprising that the Communist bloc has shared increasingly in UAR 
trade, and the key to the exchange is cotton. In 1958, 47 percent of Egypt's 
total exports (and a much higher percentage of its cotton), and 32 percent 
of its imports, were channelled toward the bloc: the corresponding figures for 
Syria were 31 and 12 percent. Czechoslovakia’s share in Egypt's trade was 5.9 
percent in 1957, 6.3 in 1958 and 6.6 in 1959. (CTK, July 1, 1961.) However, in 
1959 the UAR’s attitude toward trade with the bloc began to change. Egypt re- 
duced its imports, and Syria cut down the proportion of both imports and 
exports from and to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Some measure 
of the effect upon the volume of exchange is evident in Hungarian export and 
import statistics for the UAR (in million forint) .** 

Regaining lost markets in the West has not been easy, and recently the UAR 
has stepped up its drive for more trade and aid from the West. It has found 
a positive response in West Germany. In July, Cairo and Damascus received 


a credit line totaling $262.5 million and a promise of help with a heavy deficit 
in the balance of payments. 


Politically, the UAR has become increasingly hostile to communism—not- 


withstanding Nasser’s current drive to socialize the UAR’s economy. Recently 
there has been a strong press campaign in the Soviet bloc over the alleged 
murder of the Lebanese Communist Faraj Allah al-Hilu in a Damascus prison. 
Rude Pravo (Prague), June 2, reported a protest demonstration by Arab 
students in Czechoslovakia in front of the UAR’s embassy in Prague. 


*Vneshnyaya Torgovlya (Moscow), March, 1961. Other projects underway in the UAR with 
Soviet assistance include 11 machine-building plants, 4 petroleum industry enterprises, 6 chemical 
and pharmaceutical plants, 4 enterprises for processing agricultural produce, 3 textile factories, a 
shipbuilding yard and a training center “for national cadres.” 


April 20, 1961.) 


(Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta [Moscow], 


** Statisztikai Havi Kozlemenyek (Budapest), No. 5, 1961. See table at left. 





said that West Germany’s real ob- 
ject in offering loans is to take 
with the left hand what it gives 
with the right.” 


Poles in Iraq 


“At the present time Iraq is the 
country where one will find the 
largest number of Polish experts 
working abroad. They now num- 
ber several score. 

“By sending its specialists to 
work for Iraqi institutions, our 
country renounces all the direct 
economic benefits which it could 
obtain as a result of their labor. 
Other which send 


specialists to lraq not only re- 


firms their 
ceive funds to cover the u ages of 
these people, but claim other ex- 
penses and profits as well. 

Why doesn't Poland do the same? 
The answer, however, is not so 
simple. 

“We are still novices on for- 
eign markets, our organizations 
are not too well known, we fre- 
second best 


quently come out 


in competition with well-known 
firms which have been there for 
And in addition, 


Polish firms do not yet have estab- 


many years. 
lished methods which would per- 
mit them more elasticity in for- 
e1gn markets. 

“However, despite all these dif- 
ficulties, Polish activities on Iraqi 
territory have been highly success- 
ful. A contract has been signed 
on a huge project (irrigation of 
dmarah territory) wherein a 
group of Polish 
working within the framework of 


specialists is 


a Polish consultation firm (ac- 
tually Polish-lragi, since an Iraqi 
partner is also a co-signer of the 
contract). lt would be difficult to 
say now whether the project will 
be highly profitable. But that is 
not the only important thing. Our 
very entrance into the market in 
this manner is an_ important 
achievement and is of considerable 


Moscow’s Pravda, on June 17, attacked the anti-Communist posture of 
Cairo and Damascus and offered a not-too-subtle hint that the loans not yet 
utilized might be lost: 


“It is of course possible that some people in the United Arab Republic . . . would like 
to curry favor with the ruling circles of a certain power abroad. But this is a slippery 
road which has nothing in common with the national interests of the United Arab 
Republic, which understands how important it is to maintain good relations with the 
USSR in order to strengthen its independence.” 


Iraq Relations with Iraq, which started spectacularly in early 1959, have 
proceeded smoothly on the economic, if not on the political level. Trade and 
aid seem to be flowing without serious difficulty. Soviet projects range from a 
railroad and a steel mill to an atomic reactor, financed by credits totaling $182.5 
million at the end of 1960. (Obravce Vlasti {Prague|, May 12.) Czechoslovakia 
is backing other undertakings with loans of $33.6 million. (Military assistance 
is estimated at $120 million.) Poland has provided ships, aid to the shipping 
industry, and port facilities. Romania has helped with Lraq’s rich oil industry. 
Hungary has built a road and two bridges; it has also supplied Baghdad with 
a flour mill, and was negotiating last spring to supply additional mills. (Hun- 


garian Foreign Trade, No. 3, 1961.) Bulgaria is also building a road in Iraq. 


Iran and Others Communist relations with 


degrees of hostility; the East European regimes faithfully echo Moscow’s 


Iran range through various 


diatribes against the Shah, presenting him as a puppet of American interests. 
There has been some effort to expand trade relations: for example, Lran’s 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade journeyed to Warsaw in June to discuss 
the situation during 1961 (Radio Warsaw, June 16). But the volume of com- 
merce is still relatively modest. The lranians have accepted technical aid 
and received a few Communist technicians, but not to a significant extent. 

The only other publicized credits in the Middle East went to Yemen: $44 
million for a number of economic development projects and $17 million for 
military assistance (China contributed $16.3 million).* Some activity has been 
reported in Lebanon. For example, Hungary was slated to build a thermal 
power station in Beirut, according to MTI (Budapest), March 21, 1960. A 
new long-term trade agreement between Lebanon and East Germany increased 
the volume of trade from $6.8 million in 1960 to $9.1 million this year. 

One of the most interesting recent developments involves Cyprus, where 
Communist influence has reportedly undergone a sharp upswing—particularly 
in the labor unions. On July 24 TASS reported that a 30-man delegation of 
farmers had arrived in the USSR, where they will study “the living and work- 
ing conditions of Soviet peasants and agricultural workers.” 


Technicians and Students The credits which the Communist bloc has 
bestowed upon the Middle East in the past few years have brought with them 
technicians by the hundreds. A total of 2,160 technicians from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc were in the Middle East during the period July 1-December 31, 1959: in 
Egypt, 525; in Syria, 505; in Iraq, 300; in Yemen, 810 (of this 800 were 


: a ; on 
Chinese engineers and workers engaged in road-building); and in Iran, 20. 
These and the others who have followed them have been involved in virtually 


every phase of economic life. 


*Communist Economic Policy in the Less Developed Areas, US Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C., July, 1960, p. 27. 
** Ibid. p. 2. 
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significance insofar as the future 
is concerned, 

“Where do our other specialists 
work? The oldest group of Polish 
engineers and technicians is em- 
ployed in a sugar refinery in 
Mossulu. Another group will be 
found in the electric power plant 
in Basra. Two rather large groups 
of our engineers are with an ad- 
vance planning project for the 
construction of two ministries: 
Communal Economy and Con- 
struction. Another group of engi- 
neers is employed by the Iraqi 
Vinistry of Agriculture. They are 
working as investment supervisors 
over a waterworks project on the 
Ghoraj River (the contracted firm 
is German). Another group of 
Polish engineers was engaged re- 
cently by the Iraqi Ministry of 
Communication. A group of our 
scientific workers is now working 
at the University of Baghdad. One 
Polish specialist has even been 
hired by a private insurance com- 


pany. The author of this article 


worked as advisor to the Minister 


of Planning. 
ZYCIE WARSZAWY 


July 26. 


Nassar’s Socialism 


“The world now has countless 
types of socialism, but there is 
only one type which is genuine. 

The authors of articles in 
Cairo have tried to prove that the 
decrees of President Nasser mean 
on the one hand the building of 
cooperative-nationalist Arab so- 
cialism, and on the other a social- 
ism which does not lead to com- 
munism. Yes, this is remote from 
communism, but it is also remote 
from the building of socialism.” 

PRAVDA (Moscow), August 24. 


Students from the Middle East are entering Soviet-bloc higher educational 
institutions in growing numbers. In the 1958-59 school year 335 Egyptian 
students were in the Soviet Union and 51 in Eastern Europe; for Syria the 
numbers were 180 in the Soviet Union and 159 in Eastern Europe. Iran had 
26 students in East Germany and Iraq had seven each in Czechoslovakia and 
East Germany. Jordan and Lebanon each had two in East Germany, and 
Yemen had five there.* 

Radio Baghdad reported on August 10, 1959, that Bulgaria, Hungary and 
East Germany were each offering 20 scholarships to Lraqi students; Czecho- 
slovakia was offering 15, Poland 10 and Romania 6. The Polish weekly organ 
Kierunki (Warsaw), July 2, 1961, stated that there were 61 students from 
Iraq in Poland, 61 in Czechoslovakia and about 1,000 in the Soviet Union. 
Early this year, Hungarian reports said that there were 38 engineering students, 
13 Arab engineer candidates and 82 agricultural students from the UAR study- 
ing in Hungary. According to TASS on July 11, 1961, there were about 100 
Yemeni students studying in the USSR. 


Other Recent Developments Prague has extended its airline network 
in the Middle East to include Beirut. (Rude Pravo, May 12.) 


lished a direct air link with Baghdad in March (Radio Budapest, March 2) 


Hungary estab- 


and Poland followed suit in July (Radio Warsaw, July or). 


e Iraq signed an agreement with Bulgaria providing for cooperation in the 
fields of radio and television broadcasting, motion pictures, theater and infor- 
mation. (Radio Baghdad, May 7.) 


e Premier Kassim received an official delegation from Bulgaria on the 


(Radio Baghdad, July 19.) 


anniversary of the July revolution. 


e Medical specialists from all over the Middle East, as well as from a number 
of other countries, met in Moscow for an international seminar. The doctors 
were to spend four weeks in the USSR studying the fundamental principles of 
public health services. (TASS, July 25.) 


e Hungary signed a navigation agreement with the UAR. (MTI, May 26.) 


e Bulgaria’s Minister of Foreign Trade received the director of the Iraqi 
Ministry of Planning on June 7. The two officials discussed the further develop- 
ment of Bulgarian-Iraqi economic relations. (Radio Sofia, June 7.) 


e A radio station, built with aid of Soviet equipment and specialists, was 
ceremonially opened in Baghdad. (TASS, July 16.) 


e Iraq’s Minister of Trade arrived in Warsaw on July 25 to discuss further 
expansion of trade and economic cooperation between the two countries. 


(PAP, July 25.) 


e The first atomic reactor in the UAR “and in all the African continent” was 


tested on July 27. The reactor, manufactured in the Soviet Union and con- 
structed with Soviet technical assistance, is intended for research purposes. 


(TASS, July 28.) 


* Robert Loring Allen, Soviet Economic Warfare, Public Affairs Press (Washington), 1960, p. 211. 
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JOHN SCOTT 


oe rENSE-FACED East Berlin commuters hurrying 
through the musty corridors of the old Schlesische: 
Bahnhof buffeted me until I felt like a man swimming up- 
stream. They were making early morning trains to their 
jobs in West Berlin while I was eastward bound—to Poz- 
nan. After showing my East German transit visa and the 
rail ticket I had paid for in West marks, I went up to the 
main platform crowded with unsmiling men and women 
in wrinkled military and railroad uniforms, to wait for the 
7:34 express. After a sobering ride across the rubble- 
strewn landscape of East Germany, we reached the Oder 
River. 

Frontier formalities were tedious and time-consuming as 
is customary in the Communist world. One set of officials 
examined and stamped our passports; others, presumably 
representing the Finance Ministry, passed out currency 
declarations which were duly filled out, certified and 
stamped; customs officials looked through luggage and 
probed suspiciously into the upholstery of the seats, while 
still other officials, perhaps more politically trustworthy, 
examined papers, periodicals and books. It was obvious 
that on this occasion, dealing with visitors to the Poznan 
Fair, all the officials (German and Polish—together they 
far outnumbered the passengers on the train) were on 
their best behavior. They were polite almost to the point 
of being gracious, and the examinations were cursory. My 
papers were barely looked at, and one West German next 
to me, who had a large briefcase full of blueprints and 
technical papers, got through with a wave and a smile. 

The two West Germans in the car, both of whom had 
traveled extensively in the East, went through the formali- 
ties with philosophical good humor. But when it was over, 
as we sat through a continental breakfast in the dining car, 
they got into an argument. “Frontier indeed,” said one, 
waving through the window at the Silesian landscape. “It 
is, after all, still Germany, and the Poles haven’t really 
settled it because they know the frontier won’t last.” 

“Nonsense,” said the other. “The Oder-Neisse is as per- 
manent a frontier as any in this impermanent world. We 
might as well get used to the idea and stop kidding our- 
selves.” 

“Well, anyhow, we can still use the border issue as a 
bargaining point,” said the first. 

A representative of Orbis, the official Polish travel 
agency, appeared, and changed a traveler's check into 
zloty for me at the special preferential rate of 24 to the 
dollar—six times the official rate. We reached Poznan on 
schedule at noon, and I found myself in a large crowded 
station laced with the flags of many lands; there were signs 
and posters welcoming visitors to the XXXth Poznan In- 
ternational Fair in a score of languages. People looked and 
acted friendly, too. It was nice to feel welcome in a Com- 
munist country. But finding a taxi was another matter. I 





stood in a quiet drizzle at the taxi stand for almost ten 
minutes during which several ancient taxis steamed up 
to discharge passengers. The drivers then drove a few yards 
away from the taxi stand, and proceeded to bargain with 
prospective passengers. Apparently a passenger picked 
up at a stand pays the fare on the meter, while the fare 
for a cruising cab is negotiable. 


I finally got one—a 
well-worn, 


Moskvich — and was rattled 
through the flag-blown cobble streets to the downtown 
offices of Orbis, on Old Market Square. I had not been 
in Poznan for two years, and much new building had been 
done. It was surprising, nevertheless, how German every- 
thing still looked. Though Poznan was a part of Prussia 
from 1793 to 1918, (except for a short period from 1806 
till 1815 when it was incorporated into the Duchy of War- 
saw created by Napoleon 


Russian-made 


the population had been largely 
Polish during the years between the Wars, and since about 
1946 the remaining German residents had entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Within a few minutes I received a badge, literature, 
receipts and directions, and, most important, a room as- 
signment slip for a hotel—the Staromiejski—on Rybaki 
Street. This was important, for in 1959 I had failed to 
make proper reservations, and my wife and I ended up 
spending a night in our car. The Staromiejski turned out 
to be a modest place, reminiscent of the little hotels, 
patronized by students and Algerians, off the Place Contre- 
scarpe in Paris XVIIth arrondissement. A_ one-flight 
walk-up led to a tiny reception booth, where an eager, 
mustached concierge took my assignment slip and gave 
me the key. There were, unfortunately, no restaurant 
facilities, he told me in fluent German, but he was sure 
that I would find my room clean. Though tiny, clean 
it was, equipped with a narrow hospital-type iron bed 
with a thin mattress and a tiny wash basin. But still 
and all, how awkward it must be for Communist coun- 
tries, with rigidly planned economies skimping consistently 
on housing in favor of industry, to run a Poznan Fair, with 
its thousands of foreign visitors accustomed to modern 
conveniences. 

I left my gear and headed for the fair grounds, whose 
huge entrance at the end of Dworcowy Bridge teemed 
with hurrying men and women under the flapping rain- 
soaked flags of the 56 participating nations. After paying 
25 zloty, a day’s wage for an unskilled Polish worker, | 
went in. I had no lunch, and my attention was attracted 
by three railway dining cars drawn up on a siding not far 
from the gate. Actually, as I learned later, the choice 
was a good one. The fair had no good restaurant facili- 
ties but there were dozens of stand-up coffee-and-sausage 
bars along the tree-lined avenues between the fairground’s 
79 major buildings. 

Poznan had been an important trading and manufactur- 
ing center before there was a Poland. In 1254 the Poznan 
Fair was well enough established so that Duke Przemysl 
issued a decree exempting all merchants who came from 
customs duties. Later, Poznan became a major fur trad- 
ing center, and during the 16th century the city held three 
fairs a year, each lasting for a month, attended by mer- 
chants from all over northern Europe. Then came troubles 


—the Swedish Wars; after a partial revival in the 18th 
century, Poland was partitioned and the fairs discontinued, 
except for some German exhibitions which were boycotted 
by the Poles. The modern Poznan Fair was founded in 
1920-21 and rapidly became an international commercial 
event on a level with the Leipzig, Lyons and Milano Fairs. 
With Poland’s partition in 1939 the fair was again sus- 
pended, and in 1943 part of the grounds was destroyed 
by an allied air raid. Retreating German units finished 
the job in 1945, and it was 1947 before enough rebuilding 
was done to allow the new Polish authorities to put 
on the first postwar exposition. For four years the fain 
thrived, attracting as many as 1,100,000 visitors in 1950. 
Then once again the fair was suspended for five years be- 
cause, in the language of a booklet, “the world market 
had been divided into two, and the capitalist states applied 
discriminatory measures against the socialist nations.’ In 
1954, after Stalin’s death, the Polish government revived 
the fair and since then it has thrived, with increasing 
participation from the Western world. Last year 47 coun- 
tries participated, and this year a record 56 appeared. In 
1960, 521 million zloty worth of business was actually done 
by the Poles alone at the fair—about 5 percent of Poland’s 
total foreign trade. About 63 percent of these transactions 
were within the bloc. Increasingly, during the past four 
years, heavy machinery and equipment have been em- 
phasized at the fair, an expression of the continued em- 
phasis of the whole bloc on producer goods. 


Lenin from Ceiling to Floor 


1 PERCENT of the total display area of the 


! | \HOUGH 


entire fair was Polish, the Soviet pavilion dominated 
the grounds, and heavy Soviet equipment of all kinds 
spilled into the open spaces on both sides. 


Trucks, cars, 
agricultural machinery, cranes, bulldozers, planes and heli- 
copters were ranged row after row, freshly painted and, in 
most cases, roped off to prevent the curious from getting 
in and trying to drive or fly away. Inside the pavilion 
was a wide assortment of instruments, tools and industrial 
equipment, as well as textiles, clothing, appliances, books 
and numerous charts and slogans, all under the sharp eyes 
of an immense portrait of Lenin which went from ceiling 
to floor. I was not impressed, nor, apparently, were others, 
for the exhibit was less well patronized than many. It 
seemed almost as though the Russians, aware that they 
could not easily compete in the quality or variety of their 
wares with such other exhibitors as the Germans (East or 
West) or the Czechs, had concentrated on sheer size and 
on the unique figure of Lenin, as assets no one could 
either match or take from them. 


industrial equipment, but polite Soviet officials referred me 
to trade representatives who made it clear that prices in 
general were not quoted. 


I made some effort to get prices, particularly of the 


Further inquiry indicated that 
most of the Soviet equipment displayed was not actually 
for sale at all, probably because it was needed for another 
fair later in the summer. And this proved to be an attitude 
typical of the Soviet and some of the other Communist- 
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The main square in the center of Warsaw. 


bloc displays at Poznan. Only the Poles, Czechs and East 
Germans seemed to be really interested in getting orders 

Though I left the Soviet hall vaguely intending to visit 
the US exhibit for comparisons, my attention was attracted 
by a Cuban flag over a small building on a shady avenue 
a portrait of the bearded hero was the in- 
scription, in Polish: “Cuba: the First Free Country in the 
Western Hemisphere.” I went in to find several small 


There under 


rooms of rather attractive displays, emphasizing the educa- 
tional and political aspirations and achievements of the 
Castro government. There were also displays of sugar, 
rum, tropical fruits, coffee, tobacco and some light indus- 
try products. The pavilion was crowded with curious, 
friendly visitors, and the attendants, who wore neither 


beards nor green fatigues, were polite and enthusiastic. 


On leaving Cuba, I came upon the exhibition of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, small but neat, featuring 
wool. leather goods, furs, and some handicraft articles of 


apparel along with two Mongols standing impassively at 


. 
the entrance like sunburned eskimos dressed up for a 
Several days before, US Ambassador Jacob Beam 


wedding 


had visited the Outer Mongolian Pavilion and been recog- 
nized by the Mongolian minister who happened to be 
inspecting the place himself at the time. The Mongolian 
official seized the opportunity to pump Beam’s hand and 
welcome him as a “colleague’”—no doubt part of a general 
attempt by the Ulan Bator government to gain Western 
diplomatic recognition. 

From Mongolia I wandered into the surprisingly large 
and sophisticated pavilion of the United Arab Republic, 
which featured something I have never seen displayed 
elsewhere as such: civilian products turned out by military 
industries. In this category were radio receiving sets and 
some household appliances. But I soon realized that I 
would have to organize my efforts more purposefully, for 
it was clear that I couldn’t see everything at the Poznan 
Fair even if I stayed a week. So I directed myself to the 
US exhibit for a cup of coffee and advice from Thomas 
Craig and Edward Scriven, both Department of Com- 
merce experts on trade fairs, and respectively over-all and 
local director of our show at Poznan. They were pleased 
with their efforts, rightly so I thought. The modest-sized 





American pavilion featured a complete automatic laun- 
dry, which had already been bought by the Poznan city 
authorities, a bakery and pretzel machine, an impressive 
display of highway safety devices, assorted industrial equip- 
ment, and some heavy earth-moving machinery which was 
demonstrated several times a day before great crowds. All 
the American displays were prepared by private firms, in- 
cluding the books and publications, a point not lost on the 
Polish and other Eastern visitors. 


Following Scriven’s advice, I went to the large hall 
housing the exhibit of Communist China. The variety and 
nature of the displays surprised me. They included some 
twenty machine tools, none of them equipped for electronic 
or punched-tape programming, but some of them rather 
large; electronic bulbs; instruments and assorted electrical 
and medical equipment; and a fine display of radio receiv- 
ing sets and tape recorders, some of them elaborate com- 
plexes in handsome cabinets. More than a score of thin, 
alert-looking Chinese were standing around the hall. They 
made no objection to my photographing the equipment, so 
I approached one with a question on prices and delivery 
dates. He did not respond to English, French, German or 
Russian, but called an interpreter, while three or four of 
the other Chinese gathered around and listened to my 
questions politely. I got nowhere, of course. Prices de- 
pended, said the official, on who was buying, and what 
currency he paid in; the same was true for delivery dates; 
and where did I come from exactly, and what was I inter- 
ested in buying? 


Moscow’s Little Brothers 


I WENT NEXT to the central Polish industry pavilion, 

where I spent the rest of the afternoon looking at ma- 
chinery and assorted textile and leather goods, and talking 
with what turned out to be a most interesting group of 


Polish officials. From them and from their colleagues at 
the pavilions of the other East European states (of which 
the Czechoslovak was by far the most interesting), I 
learned a number of things about the economic offensive 
of the Soviet bloc. 


To begin with, I was astonished to discover how openly 
the Polish, and to a lesser degree the Czech, Hungarian 
and East German trade representatives, expressed their 
contempt for the wares and policies of the Soviet, Union. 
Soviet goods were shoddy and often not worth buying, I 
was told. And that’s why the Russians themselves are the 
only people who buy them, for they have no choice. “We 
buy from the Soviet Union only what we have to, like 
iron ore and oil, and then we often have a hell of a time 
getting deliveries. You know, the Russians like to get our 
stuff first, then make us wait for their shipments,” a Pole 
said. When it came to the bloc’s trade with the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, Eastern Europe handled about 
three times the volume of the Soviet Union. 


My new acquaintances made it quite clear that their lot 


was not an easy one. They pointed out that East European 
states are tied to Moscow by bilateral trade agreements 


and by their dependence on the Soviet Union for raw 
materials essential to the fulfillment of their plans. They 
are further tied by the decisions of Comecon, which the 
Russians completely dominate, and by decisions of their 
own national Communist Parties. Only by increasing ex- 
ports to the West can they get a measure of independence, 
and in this respect the Czechs and Hungarians were most 
envious of the Poles, with their American credits and their 
comparative freedom from Soviet dictates. The Poles, as 
well as their neighbors, would be glad to trade in the 
agricultural products which made up the bulk of their 
exports before the war. “But,” said one official, “we no 
longer have agricultural surpluses to export. What with 
collectivization and the increase in population and the im- 
provement in diet, we can hardly meet our own increased 
demands. So we must export manufactured goods. It is 
in our Own interest as a nation to industrialize, and in this 
the Russians and our own Communists are right.” 

Poland’s Deputy Minister of Heavy Industry, Zygmunt 
Key, put this issue in more official language during an inter- 
view: “Heavy industry furnishes the most important part 
of Polish foreign trade. In 1956-60 it accounted for 39 
percent of the country’s exports and the percentage will 
grow in future years. The emphasis is shifting from the 
export of raw materials and food to machinery, to com- 
plete industrial plants, and so on. Whereas the 1956 export 
of raw materials and foods constituted about 57 percent of 
our exports, this percentage fell to 37 in 1960.” What Key 
did not say was that virtually all this industrial export goes 
to the other countries of the bloc, and that Poland still 
depends almost entirely on its justly famous hams and 
other food products for its exports to the West. 

I asked my new friends whether they expected Poland 
to sell manufactured goods on the world market in the 
forseeable future. They shook their heads: “To the new 
nations, on some sort of credits, or on bilateral trade 
agreements, perhaps. But we can’t compete in a free mar- 
ket with the West. We haven’t the practice, for one thing. 
Look at all these machines we in the bloc make and sell to 
each other. It is all planned. The whole emphasis is on 
quantity, on tonnage. Get the stuff out. The purchaser 
has no choice. So long as the thing works—somehow 
the buyer has to accept it. This is poor training for com- 
petitive selling.” 

And in other talks in Poznan and in Warsaw, I found 
that intelligent and perceptive East European trade of- 
ficials realized the essential limitations of peaceful com- 
petition between two systems: planned deficit and un- 
planed surplus economies. Most Communist manufacturers 
cannot compete effectively with Western suppliers without 
the crutches and clotures of preclusive agreements which 
are usually based on political or military control. 


Not Lost ...Not Saved 


_ NEXT Day I spent most of my time visiting hall after 

hall of assorted Polish displays, and wondering at the 
immense efforts the Poles were making to act as though 
they ran a free economy. At the Press Center I got a sheaf 





of newspapers printed by the Poles for visitors at the fair 
The Polska Gazeta Targowa, a 20-page, full-sized news- 
paper published daily in several languages, offered its read- 
ers not only technical and commercial articles, but also 
impressive advertisements for industrial materials and sup- 
plies, equipment, machines and even consumer goods, 
placed by various Polish manufacturing and exporting 
trusts and organizations. Orbis announced U-Drive-It 
rental cars, and the Polish airlines advertised direct service 
to half a dozen major West European cities. However, 
when I went to get a confirmation of my flight to Warsaw 
I was curtly told that because of heavy traffic and shortage 
of equipment I would have to wait “several days,” though 
my ticket, paid for in dollars in New York, was six weeks 
oid. Another publication, the slick-paper Polish Foreign 
Trade News, also multilingual, went further and printed 
the previous day’s stock and commodity quotations from 
London and New York, a calendar of cultural events in 
Poznan, and interviews with various foreign participants 
at the fair including Western businessmen and diplomats. 


View of Warsaw from the Palace of Culture. 


There were also lists of prominent visitors as well as fancy 
two-color ads for Polish rolling stock, electrical motors, 
mining equipment, textiles and textile machinery, rolled 
steel, pumps, compressors, chemical equipment and fancy 
foods. 

As I wandered through the acres of Polish exhibits— 
canned wild boar meat, scented vodka, preserves, cigarettes, 
dozens of types of sausages, textiles and handicrafted toys 
and ornaments, all specifically prepared and packaged for 
export to the West—I got a measure of the degree of 
Poland’s sincere desire to be a part of the West, a desire 
which, I believe, permeates even the Communist bureau- 
cracy. All of the officials, even the highest, recognize that 
exports to the West are a sine qua non of any real Polish 
independence from the Soviet Union. 

That afternoon and evening I was lucky enough to talk 
to several officials dealing specifically with Polish-Ameri- 
can economic relations. They told me that the current 
major effort was directed to expanding Polish exports to 
the US—food products and handicrafts—from the Polish- 
American market (about 3 million families) to the Ameri- 
can market proper. This involved great attention to pack- 
aging and merchandising. ‘““We must sell more to America. 
We realize that we cannot depend on an indefinite bounty 
of credits from the US,” one official stated. I asked for, 
and got, a brief summary of the state of the Polish economy 
and of US economic relations with Poland. 


The Polish economy is now growing by about 8 percent 
a year, probably faster than the Soviet Union itself. Labor 
productivity is growing slightly faster, and labor discipline, 
which was a major problem three or four years ago, is now 
much better. That this economic prosperity is due at least 
in part to the US, is generally known and recognized 
throughout Poland. Since 1957 the US has extended to 
Poland 426 million dollars for food, fiber, machinery and 
medical supplies. About three-quarters of the total took 
the form of agricultural products, principally wheat. In 
addition to these credits, Polish citizens annually receive 
some 2 million dollars in US Veterans and Social Security 
pensions, and about 5 million dollars in parcels and re- 
mittances from friends and relatives in the US. 

In order to facilitate further improvement in Polish-US 
relations the US Mutual Defence Assistance Act has been 
relaxed in such a way as to make more Polish-US trade 
possible. The Poles on their side have cooperated in agree- 
ing to a $40 million settlement, payable in 20 annual pay- 
ments, of claims by US citizens and companies arising from 
the confiscation of property by Polish government authori- 
ties after World War II. The Polish government agreed 
also to the opening of a US consulate in Poznan, and the 
acceptance by Poland of press, radio and TV material 
made available to them by the US embassy in Warsaw, 
and to the display of a number of US exhibits, including 
“The Family of Man,” in various Polish cities. Thanks to 
these improvements in the relations between the Polish 
and the US governments, some 10,000 US tourists visited 
Poland in 1960, and several thousand Poles have made use 
of various scholarships, fellowships and invitations to visit 
the United States. 





Part of the Communist Chinese exhibition at the 1960 Poznan Fair. 


But good relations or no, the Polish airline was quite un- 
able to take me to Warsaw on the day I was supposed to 
travel. Since I had appointments there, I was pleased in- 
deed when Craig and Scriven invited me to drive with 
them in the embassy station wagon. We left around noon, 
and I was in Warsaw in time for cocktails. On the road | 
listened to shop talk from the specialized world of trade 
fairs. The US is currently participating in about 14 in- 
ternational fairs a year, which is all we have money for. 
The Russians spend about ten times as much as we do on 
fairs, which they regard as a major channel of political 
and economic propaganda. And in 1960 the Chinese prob- 
ably spent even more than the Russians. Of course direct 
comparisons are difficult, because of non-convertible cur- 
rencies. Moreover, it is difficult to weigh a show put on 


by the centralized government of a Communist state in 


the same balance with the collection of voluntary and 
largely private exhibits gathered together by US Depart- 
ment of Commerce functionaries. 


A unique fact about Poland today is its choice as the 
point of contact between the US and Communist China. 
One of the tasks Ambassador Beam fulfills is to meet every 
six weeks with Chinese Ambassador Wang Ping-nan, the 
Western-trained and soft-spoken representative chosen by 
Peiping to carry out a most delicate diplomatic mission. 
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Their meetings always have the same two items on the 
agenda: the repatriation of nationals, and ‘other business.’ 
Regarding the former, the US explains that all Chinese 
US to mainland 
China have been repatriated; Wang disagrees. Both agree 
that several Americans are still being held in China. Other 
business includes the possible exchange of journalists. Not 
much progress is made. 


nationals on territory who 


want go to 


When I finally arrived in Warsaw I reflected on my ex- 
perience at the Poznan exposition. Much as I could admire 
Poland’s efforts to assert a certain independence within 
the bloc, I felt little real optimism 
national Jeszez 


translated as 


Even today Poland’s 


anthem Polska Nie Zeginela, 
be ‘Poland Is Not Yet 
True enough; but Poland is still very much within 


the Soviet bloc. Polish trade representatives, political offi- 


remains 


which may freely 


Lost.” 


cials and assorted agents around the world obey their Rus- 
sian superiors and play their parts, reluctantly, as 
But this 


The only real tie be- 


albeit 
cogs in the great machine of Soviet imperialism. 


association has no historic reality. 


tween the Soviet and Polish peoples is a common fear of 


Germany: and no ties at all, save naked military force, 


join Poland to the stubborn Communist oligarchy in Mos- 


cow. 





Politics and Science in Poland 


by 


Jerzy JASINSKI 





— VAST GROWTH of organized science in the twentieth 

century, and the role that scientists now play in the fate 
of nations, have given rise to a number of new problems. 
What is to be the social function of science? What part 
should governments play in promoting the development of 
science? What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
centralized planning in scientific research? How should 
funds and personnel be allocated between basic research 
and more utilitarian tasks? These problems seem to exist 
in similar form in most industrial societies, as well as in 
many countries that are in the process of industrialization. 

They exist, of course, in Communist countries, although 
they are handled in a way that is quite different from the 
Western approach. It is taken for granted that research 
ought to be centralized and that science in general must 
be under the control of the political authorities. The Com- 
munist logic is fundamentally this: science arose histori- 
cally out of definite social needs and its main function is 
to satisfy social needs; at present, science must serve the 
purpose of “building socialism” in the Soviet Union, 
only the Communist Party 
understands the requirements of this purpose; and conse- 


or, 
of “building communism’’) ; 


quently the Party must assume full control of all scientific 
activities. 

This approach to science has a serious limitation: it 
leads to practical policies which are self-defeating. Even 
if one were to grant the highly debatable assumption that 
science ought to be purely utilitarian in its outlook, it is 
easy to see that rigid political control will tend to diminish 
its utilitarian value. This is particularly true in Communist 
countries where the political control of science is not lim- 
ited to the control of personnel, the allocation of resources 
and the mapping of long-term research; it even extends 
to the methodology and results of scientific research. In 
short, the Party “knows” not only which problems should 
be investigated and by whom, but also “knows” which so- 


lutions of these problems are correct and which are not. 
This, in fact, has been the general path that Party control 
over science has taken in all Communist countries. It has 
been particularly apparent in the social sciences where the 
official ideology is supposed to represent profound and im- 
mutable truth, and where the “greatest creative scientists” 
have been by definition those who had political power. The 
result has been the death of autonomous sociology, eco- 
nomics, history and psychology. But even in the field of 
natural science—as illustrated by the vicissitudes of Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity and by the case of Lysenko— 
the principle of Party control has extended all the way to 
the question of scientific truth itself. That this was bitterly 
resented by the scientists goes without saying. However, 
from the utilitarian view of the Communist leaders them- 
selves, this outcome could not have been quite satisfactory. 

Communist policies toward science move in a kind of 
vicious circle, and many recent changes in these policies 
are really attempts to combine continuing Party control 
with a recognition of the need for a genuine development 
of science. 


The Academy of Sciences 


a. GENERAL PROBLEM is illustrated by the history, or- 
ganization and present activities of the Polish Academy 


of Sciences. In Poland, for various reasons, the problem 
exists in a special setting. Despite this, or perhaps because 
of it, the situation is perhaps clearer in Poland than in 
other Communist countries. 

The Polish Academy of Sciences was set up to be one of 
the most important instruments in the Party’s scientific 
program. Although it was presented as a continuation of 
some older Polish learned societies, the Academy was in 
fact modelled upon the recently reorganized Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 





The decision to create the Academy was taken by the 
Party in 1951. Formally and officially, the idea came from 
the scholars themselves in the shape of a resolution passed 
by the Congress of Polish Science. This Congress, hailed 
as an event of great scholarly significance, took place in 
Warsaw from June 29 to July 2, 1951. The Congress had 
been in preparation for a long time, and its main signifi- 
cance was to be not scholarly but purely political. It marked 
the end of the first period in the postwar history of Polish 
cultural life. This was, on the one hand, a period of stren- 
uous efforts to reconstruct Polish scholarly life and, on the 
other, a time of no less energetic efforts by the Party and 
the “political scholars” to achieve domination over all of 
Poland’s intellectual life. It was still a time of controversies 
and debates, and of relatively free expression. From 1948 
on, however, the victory of what was euphemistically called 
“progressive science” became more and more obvious. This 
was a victory achieved by “administrative means” and 
terror, by preventing professors from teaching, by censoring 
publications, etc., and not by the strength of arguments in 
rational discussion. 


The Congress was meant to be the symbol and the crown 
of this process. It was attended by about 1,800 scholars 
representing various branches of learning, but could hardly 
be described as a scholarly gathering. The proceedings of 
the Congress were determined by earlier political decisions, 
and in due course the machinery ground out two main res- 
olutions: one on the role to be played by science in imple- 
menting economic plans, and the other on the Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Older Polish learned societies, in particu- 
lar the famous Polish Academy of Learning in Cracow 
and the Warsaw Scientific Society, were to be incorporated 
into the new Academy. It came as no surprise when Par- 
liament quickly passed the law creating the Academy (on 
October 30, 1951), and in April of 1952 the initial body 
of members was appointed. A month later the activities of 
the Academy got under way. 

These activities were controlled by the Party through the 
so-called Scientific Secretariat. Theoretically the Academy 
was an autonomous organization of scholars directed by its 
Presidium, which was responsible to a General Assembly. 
In fact, however, the Presidium did not have any real 
power at all; the actual executive power was vested in the 
Scientific Secretariat composed of twelve persons, ten of 
whom were members of the Party. The atmosphere at the 
time the Academy was created made any other arrange- 
ment seem inconceivable. 

The tasks of the Academy were set forth in very impres- 
sive words about the social and patriotic function of sci- 
ence, the need to promote genuine research, and the like. 
And in some fields the Academy, even in the Stalinist in- 
tellectual climate of the time, was able to initiate valuable 
activities. But that was not its main task. From the point 
of view of the Party, the Academy’s main function was to 
speed up the Stalinization of scientific life. The Academy 
was not supposed to be neutral in controversies concerning 
various scientific disciplines, but to represent a definite 
conception of the role of science and the methods of scien- 
tific research. All fields of science were to be permeated 


with the spirit of “Marxism-Leninism,” or more accurately 
of “Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism.”” On this basis the Acad- 
emy was to undertake the large-scale planning of scientific 
activities. 

These political and ideological functions made the Acad- 
emy profoundly different from most Western learned so- 
cieties and from the older Polish scholarly societies. The 
Academy not only depended on the government, but was 
supposed to represent and implement the government’s ide- 
ology. In addition to this, the Academy, like learned socie- 
ties of old, was to be a body of scholars distinguished for 
their achievements and fame. The title “member of the 
Academy” was to be an honorific title rewarding great 
scholarly achievements in various fields. It was to be some- 
thing like the Academie Frangaise and France’s Centre 
National de Recherches Scientifiques rolled into one. These 
dual functions of the Academy created 
create 


and continued to 
many misunderstandings among those in the West 
who have tried to analyze its functions. 

Until 1956 the Academy was very active as a national 
center organizing and coordinating scientific research. Not 
all of its work was useless and harmful. Nevertheless, it is 
beyond question that the main function of the Academy 
during this period remained political. It was simply an 
arm of government attempting to force scholars devoted to 
the ethos of free inquiry to accept politically determined 
standards, procedures and methods of evaluation in scien- 
tific work. All this, of course, under the guise of promoting 
“progressive science’ and the “highest” scientific meth- 
odology, that is, “Marxism-Leninism.” 


After the Thaw 


P 1956, as part of the general thaw that took place in 

Polish cultural life, various changes occurred within the 
Academy. The methods of the “past period” were openly 
criticized, even by those who had distinguished themselves 
with their political zeal; the 
rejected, 
“Marxist-Leninist science” 


“cult of personality” was 
and even the most stalwart representatives of 
seemed to recognize that no 
genuine scientific research could be carried on in an atmos- 
phere of political control by Party bureaucrats. During a 
General Assembly in 1956, after a public critique of the 
methods used in the past, a new Presidium of the Academy 
was elected and many efforts were made to assure a better 
and freer functioning of the Academy henceforth. 

A new chapter in the history of the Academy began re- 
cently with a law passed by Parliament in February 1960. 
This new law describes the Academy of Sciences as the 
highest scholarly institution in Poland. Its President and 
Vice Presidents are to be elected by the General Assembly 
from among the full members of the Academy. The Pre- 
sidium of the Academy is also to be elected by the General 
Assembly for a three-year term. The Presidium will super- 
vise all the activities of the Academy and all of its sub- 
sidiary institutions, and decide on all matters specified in 
the law and the statutes of the Academy. 

At first glance it may seem that the new law legalizes 
the situation which came into existence after 1956, and 
corresponds to the demands of Polish scholars. This, how- 





ever, is an illusion. There is another administrative body 
within the Academy which was never mentioned in the old 
law, but which during the years of Stalinism had the real 
power—the Scientific Secretariat. 

The new law explicitly recognizes the key role of the 
Scientific Secretariat. This body is composed of the Scien- 
tific Secretary, his deputies, and Secretaries of the six De- 
partments into which the Academy is divided. The actual 
direction of the activities of the Academy falls to this Sec- 
retariat which, among other things, prepares the budget of 
the organization and is in charge of all planning of scien- 
tific research. According to Professor H. Jablonski, who 
for many years has occupied the post of Scientific Secre- 
tary, the main reason for vesting administrative power in 
the Secretariat is that the Presidium is too large and un- 
wieldy a body to direct the day-to-day activities of the 
Academy. 

This argument may sound convincing, especially when 
one remembers that the Academy is not only an honorific 
body but a planning center directing the activities of many 
specialized research institutes and employing a great num- 
ber of scholars. The argument, however, loses much of its 
weight by the fact that the members of the Scientific Sec- 
retariat are not elected by the General Assembly or ap- 
pointed by the elected Presidium. Under the new law, the 
Scientific Secretary is appointed by the Council of State 
on the recommendation of the Council of Ministers. His 
deputies and the Secretaries of the Departments are ap- 
pointed by the Premier on the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary. In other words, the administrative direction of the 
Academy is in the hands of a body of political appointees. 
it is worth noting that this fundamental fact is not empha- 
sized in popular descriptions of the Academy. Efforts are 
made to preserve the fiction of the Academy as an autono- 
mous and self-governing body of scholars, whereas in fact 
the Academy is no longer an autonomous institution. 

On the one hand, most prominent Polish scholars are 
members of the Academy, and many of them belong to the 
elected Presidium: the President of the Academy is pro- 
fessor Tadeusz Kotarbinski, one of the best-known Polish 
philosophers, who courageously opposed the Stalinists be- 
fore 1956; another member of the Presidium is the world- 
famous mathematician Waclaw Sierpinski. On the other 
hand, the Scientific Secretariat is dominated by Party mem- 
bers, some of whom have long records of zealous activity 
in favor of Party domination of scholarly life. The present 
composition of the Secretariat is as follows: H. Jablonski, 
Scientific Secretary, member of the Central Committee of 
the Party: his deputies: Pawel Szulkin, member of the 
Party; Witold Nowacki, member of the Party; Maurycy 
Jaroszynski, member of the so-called United Peasant Party; 
Secretaries of the Departments: Stefan Zolkiewski, mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Party; Witold Stefan- 
ski; Michal Smialowski, member of the Party; Franciszek 
Misztal; Anatol Listowski, member of the Party; and An- 
drzej Biernacki. 


The passing of the new law should, perhaps, be inter- 
preted within the larger context of the “retreat from Octo- 
ber.” In fact, there have been many other reversals of 1956 
policies in science and scholarly life. Although the obvious 


purpose of the law is to retain Party control over all scien- 
tific activity, and although it makes possible a return to the 
arbitrary methods of the past, much will depend on the 
way the law is administered. In other words, much de- 
pends on how Gomulka and the Party want to exercise 
their control. In this respect the existing situation con- 
tinues to differ profoundly from the “past period.” 


A New Freedom? 


The assumptions of the Polish regime with respect to 
science are fundamentally the same as those described at 
the beginning of this article. The principles themselves 
have not been modified or questioned, but rather what is 
called their misinterpretation and abuses in the past. These 
principles add up to a utilitarian view of science and its 
tasks. Science is to serve the needs of society, as defined 
by the Party. However, it is recognized that the past ap- 
plication of this fundamental premise issued in an attempt 
to control the methods of research and the scientific the- 
ories themselves, stifling all controversy and debate by 
so-called “administrative means,” and that this was self- 
defeating. Therefore, a different and more subtle method 
must be used. 

This more subtle method will forego coercion and terror 
in scholarly life, allow a certain degree of freedom of dis- 
cussion, retain genuine scholarly criteria in evaluating scien- 
tific results and the work of individual scholars, end the 
isolation of Polish science by developing closer contacts 
with Western science, etc. To be sure, the goal is un- 
changed: all science is to be governed by the “only scien- 
tific methodology” of Marxism-Leninism. In the social 
sciences—where Marxism cannot function as it often does 
in the natural sciences, as a chapeau behind which the 
scholar can do as he pleases—a victory of “progressive sci- 
ence” is to be expected. But this victory is to be achieved 
in a climate of open discussion, on the “free market of 
ideas.” 

These and similar sentiments have been expressed many 
times since October 1956, even by such stalwart supporters 
of earlier methods as the official Party philosopher Adam 
Schaff. After some experiment with the new approach it 
has been found that the expected victory of the “Marxist- 
Leninist” approach is not inevitable, and accordingly there 
have been some dark hints that perhaps “administrative 
methods” cannot be entirely excluded. Nevertheless, the 
present policies tend to maintain a middle course between 
the repression of the Stalinist period and a complete free- 
dom of research and publication. 

This point of view has been expressed by Gomulka him- 
self, particularly at the Party Congress in March 1959. 
The Party is to remain the directing force in science just 
as in other things; science is still viewed in a rather narrow, 
utilitarian way; the natural sciences are expected to con- 
tribute to the material basis of “socialist construction”; the 
social sciences are to develop freely, although they must 
be watched more carefully and may sometimes require 
“administrative intervention” (for example, the reintro- 
duction of Marxism-Leninism as a required course for uni- 
versity students). It cannot be denied that these principles 





have been implemented until now in such a way as to al- 
low genuine scientific progress, and that the general pic- 
ture of scholarly life differs from that of other countries in 
the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, the motives for this approach 
have to be kept in mind. They have nothing to do with 
the “bourgeois dogma”’ of unrestricted freedom in research 
and publication, and the principle of Party control has cer- 
tainly not been abandoned. The difference between the 
“past period” and the present one lies rather in the answer 
to the question what should be controlled and how. 


The Academy Today 


.” ACADEMY’S membership is, from the political point 

of view, quite broad. It includes Marxist-Leninists, 
non-Marxists and anti-Marxists, as well as experts in areas 
where the tag of “Marxist” or ‘“anti-Marxist’’ has really 
no relevance. The number of members is rather limited; 
in 1960 there were 171 Polish and fifty-four foreign mem- 
bers, 18 of them from the USSR. 

The Academy is divided into six Departments: Social 
Sciences; Biological Sciences; Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Geology and Geography; Technological Sciences; 
Agriculture and Forestry; and Medical Sciences. The ac- 
tivities of each Department are directed by its Secretary 
who, as mentioned earlier, is not elected but appointed. 

Among the foreign members, the following countries are 
represented: USSR, France, Yugoslavia, Great Britain, 
Communist China, Hungary, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, East Ger- 
many and the USA. It is worth noting that the only Hun- 
garian member of the Academy is Gyorgi Lukacs, the phi- 
losopher who supported the 1956 Revolt and who is one 
of the very few original Marxist thinkers in the Soviet bloc. 
Some of the Western members are Communists, but the 
majority are not. Among famous Western scholars are: 
the French linguist Joseph Vendryes; the great Danish 
physicist Niels Bohr; French mathematicians Jacques 
Hadamard and Paul Montel; and Roman Jakobson, the 
Harvard authority on linguistics. 

The Academy, however, is not only a learned society 
conceived along traditional lines, but also the main national 
center of research. In this capacity it maintains a great 
number of research institutes, special committees, libraries, 
etc. According to the Report of the Scientific Secretary, 
in 1958 the Academy employed in various capacities 634 
fully qualified scholars, and the following year 677. The 
term “fully qualified scholar” means scholars who, in addi- 
tion to having a Ph.D., have also passed the higher require- 
ments of habilitation and who usually teach at recognized 
universities. In addition, of course, the Academy employs 
many research workers who have not yet achieved this 
status, as well as librarians, administrative workers, etc. 

Many employees of the Academy are simultaneously em- 
ployed by the universities, but the Report mentioned above 
notes that for a growing number their work for the Acad- 
emy is their main, sometimes only, position. Of some 3,000 
people engaged in scholarly occupations in Poland, the 
Academy is the main place of work for nearly 2,000. This 
last figure includes more than 1,500 who work exclusively 


for the Academy. This shows that the Academy differs 
very much indeed from the traditional picture of a learned 
society with a few illustrious members and a small admin- 
istrative staff. 


Research Institutes and Libraries 


The scope of the Academy’s activities may be seen from 
the long list of research institutes, special committees, li- 
braries, and learned societies supported and directed by it, 
although with varying degrees of autonomy. A few exam- 
ples: 

The Department of Social Sciences maintains twenty 
different research centers. They are not of equal impor- 
tance and size. The most important among them are per- 
haps the Institute of Literary Research (directed by K. 
Wyka and located in Warsaw, with subsidiaries in four 
other cities), the Institute of History (also in Warsaw, 
directed by T. Manteuffel), the Institute of the History of 
Material Culture (directed by W. Hensel, devoted to re- 
search in archeology, physical anthropology and ethnol- 
ogy), and the Institute of Philosophy and Sociology (di- 
rected by Adam Schaff). 

The Department of Biological Sciences has fourteen re- 
search centers in various cities, mostly in Warsaw and in 
Cracow. Among them: M. Nencki’s Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology, directed by the former President of the 
Academy, Jan Dembowski; the Institute of Zoology; and 
the Institute of Biochemistry and Biophysics. 

The third Department of the Academy maintains the 
very important and deservedly renowned Mathematical 
Institute, Institute of Physics, Institute of Physical Chem- 
istry, and six other research centers. 

The Department of Technological Sciences has ten spe- 
cialized centers of research; the Department of Agriculture 
and Forestry ten; and the Department of Medical Sci- 
ences nine (among them L. Hirzfeld’s Institute of Im- 
munology and Experimental Therapy 

The Academy administers five large general libraries and 
about forty smaller ones attached to various research insti- 
tutes. The main library of the Academy is in Warsaw in 
the Palace of Culture and is directed by Dr. S. Pazyra. It 
is not a very large library (about 90,000 volumes and 2,000 
periodicals) and specializes in publications on the history 
of science. The second library of the Academy is located 


in Cracow, where there is also a permanent subsidiary of 


the Academy. The Cracow Library is larger and contains 
one of the most complete collections of scientific periodi- 
cals in Poland. Three other general libraries of the Acad- 
emy are in Wroclaw, Gdansk and Kornik. Some of them 
publish special yearbooks Wroclaw, Kornik 
Among the libraries attached to research institutes, the 
largest are at the Institute of Literary Research, Institute 
of History, Mathematical Institute, 
of Biology. 


Cracow, 


and Nencki’s Institute 


Learned Societies 

All learned societies and professional organizations of 
scholars are supervised and materially supported by the 
Academy. The full list of these societies includes twelve 





regional scholarly societies and thirty-three professional as- 
sociations, such as the Polish Psychological Association in 
Poznan with subsidiaries in ten other cities (President, S. 
Blachowski), the Polish Sociological Society in Warsaw 
(President, S. Ossowski), the Polish Philosophical Society 
in Warsaw (President, Tadeusz Kotarbinski), the Polish 
Astronomical Society, the Polish Mathematical Society, etc. 

The institutions listed above are mainly concerned with 
the organization and carrying-out of research. This does 
not exhaust the activities of the Academy. It also subs dizes 
various special research programs, organizes conferences 
and congresses, publishes and supervises the publication o. 
books and periodicals, and is supposed to organize—to- 
gether with the Ministry of Higher Education—relations 
with foreign scholars and academic institutions. A lively 
contact with scientists of other countries became possible, 
of course, only after 1956. According to the Report of the 
Scientific Secretary, between 1952 and 1956 some 1,463 
Polish scholars connected with the Academy went abroad 
for longer or shorter visits. Seventy-five percent of them 
did not go until 1956. Between 1956 and 1959, the number 
more than doubled. The picture is similar for the visits of 
foreign scientists to Poland. Between 1952 and 1956, only 
658 foreign scholars came to Poland. During the following 
three years, the number rose to 2,188. At present, the 
Polish Academy of Sciences and its subsidiaries belong to 
sixty international scientific organizations and unions, and 
about thirty members of the Academy have official posi- 
tions in international scholarly societies. 


Planning of Research 


As the officially recognized “supreme scientific institu- 
tion” in Poland, the Academy is supposed to participate 
actively in planning the development of science. This is 
not as simple as it may sound. Not only for the obvious 
reason that central planning of scientific research—if it is 
to be genuine research on basic problems of theoretical im- 


portance—is possible only to a very limited extent. There 
is also a political difficulty. 

The Academy is only one of three “organizational sec- 
tors” in Polish science. There are also the universities, plus 
a constantly expanding network of special research institu- 
tions which have cropped up since the war to deal with 
various practical problems and which are administered by 
various Ministries. There are now seventy-six institutions 
of higher education, with more than 330 departments. In 
addition to teaching, they also naturally engage in scien- 
tific research. The number of special research institutions 
of more limited and practical scope belonging to various 
Ministries is about seventy. 

Under the new law of 1960, the Academy is to function 
as the highest coordinating and planning body, particu- 
larly with regard to long-range plans. The Scientific Sec- 
retary of the Academy has explained that planning will 
not be imposed by the Academy, but will be based on the 
closest possible collaboration between the three aforemen- 
tioned “sectors” of scientific life. In practice, there is no 
doubt as to who will do the planning. The Academy has 
a special “Committee for Planning and Co-ordination of 
Scientific Research,” headed by Janusz Groszkowski, one 
of the Vice Presidents of the Academy. However, this Com- 
mittee can hardly be described as an organ of the Academy. 
It is to be composed of representatives of government or- 
gans like the Ministry of Higher Education, the Planning 
Committee of the Council of Ministers, the Ministry of 
National Defense, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Min- 
istry of the Chemical Industry, etc. Material and sugges- 
tions are to come from a great number of special commit- 
tees (about seventy) which, although listed as organs of 
the Academy, include many members from outside the 
Academy. In the end, then, it is not the Academy but the 
government (that is to say, the Party), that will retain the 
decisive voice in the planning of all scientific activities in 


Poland. 
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Polityka (Warsaw), June 24, 1961 


At Sea 


by 


SLAWOMIR MROzEK 


Slawomir Mrozek is known to readers of East Europe for his short play, 
“The Police,” published in the May 1959 issue and later produced on tele- 
vision. This new satire by the popular 30-year-old author was recently per- 
formed in Warsaw. AT SEA is an example of the political and social criti- 
cism still permitted in Poland as distinct from other Communist-governed 
countries. Although superficially its targets seem to be the abuses of the 
Stalinist past—the principle of “voluntariness,” the caste system based on 
“proletarian origin,” the brainwashing techniques of self-criticism and 
public confession—it also reflects the contemporary Polish disgust with 
politics in general. Mrozek’s comment on the human condition resembles 
that of Westerners such as Beckett and lIonesco. 

The accompanying cartoons are by Ssymon Kobylinski who is featured 
regularly on the front page of the Warsaw weekly PoLiryka, a newspaper 
which is a close adherent of Party leader Gomulka in political matters. 


Mrozek’s play has been translated from the Polish by Ewa Markowska. 
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This is a one-act play. The stage decoration remains unchanged. The scene 
represents a raft floating on the open sea. All three castaways are attired in ele- 
gant, well-cut dark suits and immaculate white shirts. Cravats properly knotted. 
Tips of white handkerchiefs peer out discreetly from lapel pockets. The men are 
seated on three chairs. The only other object on the raft is a steamer trunk. 


Cast of Characters: 


Far CASTAWAY 
MepiuM-Sizep Castaway 
LirtLe CASTAWAY 
MAILMAN 


BUTLER 


FAT ONE: I'm starved 


MEDIUM ONE: I wouldn’t mind a bite myself 


SMALL ONE: Are all our provisions gone? 


FAT ONE: All gone. Not even a crumb left 


SMALL ONE: I thought there was still some of the veal and 


peas left. 


FAT ONE: There’s nothing left. 


MEDIUM ONE: Let’s eat something! 


Yes, let’s. 


SMALL ONE: 


FAT ONE: “Something”? Why don’t you gentlemen be 


realistic. Rather... . 


MEDIUM ONE: By now I don’t care! 


SMALL ONE: You, yourself, said the provisions are gone, so 


what did you have in mind? 


FAT ONE: We will have to eat not something, but some- 


body. eee 


MEDIUM ONE (looking first 


- I don’t see. .. 


right, then left and finally be- 
hind him 


SMALL ONE: I also see no one here besides . 


stops sud- 
denly—a pause 
We must eat one of us 


Let’s! 


FAT ONE: 
MEDIUM ONE: 
SMALL ONI 


: Yes! Yes! Let’s! 


Gentlemen, let’s not be children. 


joining in eagerly 


FAT ONE: I must point 


out that we cannot all three of us cry “let’s!”’ In this situa- 
tion one of us must say: “Please do help yourselves, gentle- 
men.” 


MEDIUM ONE: Who? 


SMALL ONE: Yes, who? 


FAT ONE: That’s exactly what I wanted to ask vou 


rassing silence 


(embar- 
I appeal to your sense of comradeship. To 
your good manners. 


MEDIUM ONE (pointing suddenly upward, as 


by something): Ooo! A gull, a gull! 


if fascinated 


SMALL ONE: Perhaps what I have to say is brutal, but I 
must admit to terrible egoism. I was always extremely 
self-centered. As far back as grammar school I would al- 
ways eat my lunch alone, never sharing it with anyone. 


FAT ONE: That wasn’t very nice. But there’s nothing we 
can do about it now. Let’s draw lots. 


MEDIUM ONE: An excellent idea. 


SMALL ONE: That’s the best solution. 


FAT ONE: We'll do it according to the following system: 


one of you gentlemen will say a number. The other will do 
the same. And finally so will I. 
figures is uneven 


If the sum of all three 
I shall have been selected and shall be 
eaten. If, on the other hand, the sum happens to be even, 
then we will eat one of you. 


MEDIUM ONE: No... to be absolutely frank, I was always 


opposed to games of chance. 


SMALL ONE: Yes, and what happens if you make a mistake? 


FAT ONE: 


bad. 


Gentlemen, you have no confidence in me. Too 


MEDIUM ONE: There must be some other way. After all, 
we're civilized people and drawing lots is a remnant of the 


Dark Ages. 
SMALL ONE: A most vulgar superstition. 
FAT ONE: All right. We can hold general elections. 


MEDIUM ONE: Not a bad idea (turns to Fat One): Will 


you permit us to run for election on the same ticket? It 
will greatly simplify the campaign. 
LITTLE ONE: Parliamentarianism is outdated. . . 


FAT ONE: But there’s no other way. If you prefer dictator- 


ship I'll be glad to oblige by taking over the reins of power. 
LITTLE ONE: No, no! Down with tyranny! 
FAT ONE: On with free elections then! 


MEDIUM ONE: Secret! 


SMALL ONE: But no ticket-merging. Everyone runs for him- 
self. 


FAT ONE (rises from chair, opens trunk and takes out top 
hat): Here’s a hat. We’ll use it for a ballot box. 


SMALL ONE: I don’t have a pen. 
MEDIUM ONE: We'll be glad to lend you one. 
FAT ONE (takes fountain pen from pocket): Here’s a pen! 


MEDIUM ONI 
polls! 


(rubbing his hands): To the polls! To the 





SMALL ONE: Just a minute. If we’re going to hold elections 
like civilized people everywhere, then we mustn't forget 
the pre-election campaign which precedes the actual bal- 
loting in every cultured country in the world. 


FAT ONE: If you insist... . 
MEDIUM ONE: Well, then, let’s agitate, but quickly! 


FAT ONE (rises from his chair and moves it to center of 
raft): The rally is now open. Who will be the first speaker? 


MEDIUM ONE (turns to Little One): Perhaps you? 
LITTLE 
speaker. 


onE: I'd prefer later. I was never a good 
FAT ONE: But this whole project was your idea. 

MEDIUM ONE: Yes, you were the one who suggested rallies 
and politicking to the masses. So now you begin. 


LITTLI If vou gentlemen absolutely insist 
up on chair, as if on a speaker's rostrum. The other two 
stand facing him. The Fat One reaches into his pocket, 
end of it to Medium One 


“We to eat!’’): 


ONE: 


( gets 


takes out a banner, hands one 
and they unfurl it. It 
Hmmmmm. .. . Gentlemen! 


reads: want 


MEDIUM ONE (interrupts him): We 


Please do not attempt to flatter us! 


are simple people! 


FAT ONE: That’s right! Down with ingratiating words! We 
demand unadulterated truth! 


LITTLE ONE: Comrades! We are gathered here. 


MEDIUM ONE (interrupts him again): Make it short! Make 
it short! 


FAT ONE: We're in a hurry to get to work! 


LITTLE ONE: We are gathered here in order to solve the 
pressing food shortage. Comrades, I should not be con- 
sidered as a candidate. I have a wife and children. Often 
was the time when I sat in the garden at sunset, rocking 
the little ones on my knees while my wife embroidered in 
the waning light of day. Gentlemen, comrades! Can't you 
picture that peaceful and gentle scene? Doesn’t it touch 
you? 


MEDIUM ONE: That's no argument. There’s no place for 
The 


sentiment when it’s a matter of the common good. 
children can rock themselves. 


FAT ONE: Even better, too. 


MEDIUM ONE: Yes, yes! Even better! Off with them to the 
playground, the merry-go-round, the swings! No, children 
are certainly no argument. 


LITTLE ONE: But. . . but, comrades! When still a young 
lad I had ambitious plans. It’s true I failed to push myself 
hard enough and did not achieve what I planned. But I 
feel it’s still not too late! There’s still much that can be 
undone. I promise you I will not permit myself ever to err 
again, ever to stray from the road leading to the achieve- 
ment of my goals. Yes, I did falter, that’s true. Lack of 
self-confidence, laziness, loss of hope. But I can still 
make up for it, I swear I will. I will train my will power, 
remold my character and gain more knowledge until I 
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anvil, why 


Polityka, July 1, 1961 


“While waiting to be crushed between the hammer and the 


worry?” 


achieve everything that is still waiting for me. I will be- 


come somebody. 


MEDIUM ONE: Louder! 


SMALL ONE: I will become somebody! 
FAT ONE: Subjectivism. 
We 


FAT ONE: Will you permit? Together now. Three, four: 


MEDIUM ONE: want to eat! 


FAT ONE & MEDIUM ONE 


eat! We-want-to-eat! 


chanting together): We-want-to- 


LITTLE ONE (breaking down, almost sobbing): I don’t ad- 


vise it, decidedly, I don’t advise it. climbs down from 


his chatr-rostrum ). 


Little One his end of banner and 
climbs up on vacated chair): Brother table partners! (Fat 
One applauds. Little One joins in, but halfheartedly, still 
sniffing): I am not an educated man and I don’t like to 
talk much. Doing, now, that’s another matter. My inter- 
est in the culinary art reaches back all the way to my child- 
hood. Not the eating part, oh no! 


MEDIUM ONE (hands 


a modest man, 
my demands are more than modest, to be perfectly truth- 
ful I really don’t like to eat. Yes, anything will suffice me, 
and what’s more important, also very little, practically 
nothing. What am I saying! 


Being 


I actually don’t eat at all. 


Several years ago perhaps I did eat a morsel or two every 
three or four days, but now? No! I’m through with eating 
forever. On the other hand, the preparation of meals for 
others has become the joy of my life. There is nothing 


more satisfying to the chef than to see others eating and 
enjoying the fruits of his hard and meticulous efforts. And 
that’s the only reward I ask. Let me add that I am an 
expert at meat dishes. My sauces have no equal. And 


that’s all I wanted to say. 
FAT Bravo! 
One is apathetic, he does not react 


ONE: (he applauds enthusiastically. The Little 
at all. Medium One 


climbs down from the chair and is replaced by Fat One). 
Hurray! (he stops. Fat One stands with 
arms akimbo and looks all around him for a few moments, 
as if surrounded by a huge crowd). 


MEDIUM ONE: 





FAT ONE (suddenly extending his hand in Fascist salute): 
I greet you, hungry ones! 


MEDIUM ONE (enthusiastically): Hurray! Long live! Uaaa! 


FAT ONE (silences him with imperial gesture of the hand): 
I will speak very shortly, like a soldier! First of all, I do 
not want to influence your opinions. You will decide for 
yourselves. I am only your servant and your desire is my 
command. I will eat whatever is given me. Secondly, 
there’s no sense beating about the bush: I am not very 
digestible. I have always been tough, bony and thin. I 
have two metal ribs, no liver and one leg shorter than the 
other. Also I am not so sure that I don’t have trichinosis. 
Why hide it? Thirdly, I don’t want to be a demagogue 
and I like clear-cut situations; if you don’t elect me, then 
my dinner partner will get the sirloin and the thigh. I'll 
be happy with what’s left plus the tongue. To anyone who 
might have any thoughts in that direction, I will state cate- 
gorically: we will not back down on the tongue issue. 
MEDIUM ONE: Bravo! Bravo! Lead on, chief! 
FAT ONE: That’s it. I don’t like babblers, philosophers and 
bores. Forward! 
MEDIUM ONE: Hurray! Bravo! Bis! Long live! (Fat One 
climbs down from chair. The other two roll up the banner.) 
FAT ONE (turning to Little One): Are you satisfied? 
LITTLE ONE: You were magnificent! Only ...I. . . just 
. . I can’t eat sirloin it disagrees with me... . if it 
won’t make too much difference to you. .. . 
MEDIUM ONE (Standing at attention before Fat One): Per- 


mit me to offer you my congratulations. 
moved me greatly. 


Your speech 
In so far as the tongue issue is con- 
cerned, I am in complete accord with you. 


FAT ONE: Well, the campaign is now behind us. Now we 
vote (he places the top hat in the center of the raft. Each 
one goes to a different corner of the raft and writes some- 
thing on a slip of paper. Their backs are turned to one 
another. Fat One and Medium One turn to look at Little 
One. Fat One even walks up to him and looks over his 
shoulder, but Little One sees him in time and covers his 


piece of paper with his hand. He then gives his pen to 
Fat One). 


LITTLE ONE: Thank you so much. 


FAT ONE: Please don’t mention it. If there’s something 
you'd like to correct please feel free to use it. (Fat One 
goes back to his corner and both he and Medium One fill 
out their slips. Little One still stands with his back to them, 
staring at the horizon. Then, all three whirl simultaneously, 
walk to the center of the raft and put their slips in the top 
hat). All right now, let’s count the votes. 


MEDIUM ONE: I must admit I’m terribly curious. Voting 
whets the appetite. 


LITTLE ONE: You could show a bit more decorum (Fat 
One plunges his fist into the hat, then, holding it there, 
raises his head and peers at Little One in silence. A long 
pause). What’s the matter? 


MEDIUM ONE: Yes, how about the results? 
FAT ONE: Gentlemen, the election must be declared invalid. 
MEDIUM ONE: What do you mean? I’m hungry. 


LITTLE ONE: You want to torpedo free, democratic elec- 
tions? 


FAT ONE: There are four slips of paper here. Four! (Now 
both Fat One and Medium One stare at Little One). 


LITTLE ONE (innocently): I told you parliamentarianism 
was outdated. 


MEDIUM ONE: What now? 


FAT ONE: A typical cabinet crisis. Perhaps we should sim- 
ply apply the principle of candidate nomination? 


LITTLE ONE: Who'll do the nominating? 

FAT ONE: I'l] be glad to assume the task. 

LITTLE ONE: Aha! That’s exactly what I suspected. No, 
sir! Nothing doing! 

MEDIUM ONE: What a rotten situation. Democracy didn’t 


pan out and dictatorship is unacceptable. Still, we must 
think of something. 


FAT ONE: At such moments the situation can be saved only 
by a sacrificing soul, a person brimful of dedication and 
fire. Please remember that it is the volunteers who always 
save the day whenever regular procedural methods fall 
short of the mark (appears ready to launch into another 
speec h). 


LITTLE ONE: No, no! I warn you, I will not listen! 
MEDIUM ONE: Pay attention! 


FAT ONE: Respected and dear sir! We know full well it 
is impossible to conceal such qualities of character as will- 
ingness to sacrific, love of neighbor, solidarity. From the 
very first moment we laid eyes on you, both my friend and 
I realized there was something in you that separated you 
from us, and that this something is inherent nobility, unre- 
quited desire to serve the common cause, readiness. 
Isn’t that so, my friend? 

MEDIUM ONE (avidly): I never saw a better man in 
whole life. 


“When you try to plumb the depths, the surface strangely blurs.” 
Polityka, August 19, 





FAT ONE: We are happy that at last the collective can an- 
swer your fervent appeal for a chance, an occasion, to im- 
plement your hidden, pure longing. You long to enter our 
memories as an appreciated, modest, friendly, appetizing 
individual. . . 

LITTLE ONE: No, I| do not. 

MEDIUM ONE: What? You don’t want to be a volunteer? 
LITTLE ONE: No. 

FAT ONE: You are deserting the group? You are trampling 
on the confidence of your comrades? You don’t want to? 
LITTLE ONE: No. 

MEDIUM ONE: That’s horrible! 

FAT ONE: You refuse categorically? 

LITTLE ONE: I refuse categorically. I don’t have a calling 
for greatness. 


MEDIUM ONE: From this moment on I do not want to 


know you. I thought you were an honest man, the patriot 


of our raft, and instead you have proved to be a scoundrel. 
Goodbye! (Walks to other side of raft and turns his back 
on Little One.) 


FAT ONE: Yes. We are disappointed in you. Honor doesn't 
mean anything to you. But in that case, please, why don’t 


you suggest some other solution? We are listening! 


LITTLE ONE (with growing 
course! 


confidence): Solution? Of 
I have dreamt of universal justice since I was a 
child. I only ask justice, nothing else! 


FAT ONE: You amaze me! 
LITTLE ONE: Why? 
FAT ONE: How do you know that justice will not turn 


against you, that is, | mean, in your favor, that it will not 
support your candidacy? 


LITTLE ONE: But that’s very simple. Since I was a child I 
have been unhappy, nothing I did was ever successful. 
Circumstances always turned against me, so... . 


FAT ONE: So now you believe that justice will balance out 
your past lack of luck? 


LITTLE ONE: Yes. 
FAT ONE: It’s amazing that it is mostly the dissatisfied who 
complain about a lack of general, all-human, all-encom- 


passing justice. Is it not possible that those looking for 
justice are those who want excuses for their lack of success? 


LITTLE ONE: I am not backing out. I will agree to any- 
thing, providing the solution will be just. 


FAT ONE: In other words, providing that you will not be 
the one who is eaten. 


LITTLE ONE: That is an insinuation. I ask first for justice. 


FAT ONE: Let us sit down, gentlemen. This will be difficult. 
but it can be done. 


MEDIUM ONE: I am not speaking to him (everyone sits 
down, as in the beginning). 


FAT ONE (to Medium One): 
mother? 


My friend, do you have a 


MEDIUM ONE (with hesitation): That is to say. ... And 
you, boss. 


FAT ONE (raising his eyes to heaven): Alas, almost since 
the beginning I have been a total orphan. Poor parents! 


MEDIUM ONE (hastily): That’s exactly what I wanted to 


say. To tell the truth, I never had any parents. 
FAT ONE (to Little One): And you? 


LITTLE ONE: I have a Mommie. She is now crying for me 
in her loneliness. My poor Mother! 


FAT ONE: It seems to me that the matter is very simple 
from the point of view of justice. Cculd you hurt an 
orphan with a light heart? Orphanhood, even among the 
wild tribes, was always considered the greatest misfortune. 
No, my dear sir. If either one of us orphans were to be 
eaten it would be a slap in the face to elementary justice. 
As if orphanhood were not enough, one must be eaten too. 


LITTLE ONE (in amazement): But . . .! 


FAT ONE: No, my dear sir. It’s as clear as day. You have a 
mother, you have always been happier in this world, don’t 
you think it’s time to pay that moral debt you owe us 
orphans? Us who never knew mother’s care, family warmth, 
security? Especially 


since you said yourself that your 


mother is crying for you. 
LITTLE ONE (desperately searching for an argument): But 
it’s entirely possible that my mother is already dead. She 


was feeling very poorly lately, and I haven’t been home 
for so long. rd 


FAT ONE: You're talking like a child. What proof do we 
have of that? Or even traces of proof? 


MEDIUM ONE: Yes, what, ha? 


LITTLE ONE: I’m telling you that she wasn’t feeling well 
when I left. There’s been so much talk recently about the 
maladies of contemporary civilization. 


FAT ONE: The fantasies of an artist, a play on the imagi- 
nation. Your mother is undoubtedly enjoying good health, 
may the Lord prolong her life, while our parents. 

(to Medium One): Do you remember those long, autumn 
evenings, when, still children, we sold matches, barefoot, 
to passersby ? 


MEDIUM ONE (covering his eyes with his hands 


: Ah, please 
don’t even talk about it. It’s better to forget it. 


FAT ONE: Or, do you remember our distant cousin, a miser 
and tyrant, who took away from us, half-naked, our last 
piece of bacon to use as bait for mice? 


MEDIUM ONE (moaning): The phantoms of the past. 


FAT ONE (spreads his hands silently before Little One as if 
he wanted to say: you can see for yourself that nothing can 
be done). 


LITTLE ONE: Excuse me, I think I hear a voice from the 
sea (listens). 





‘Why punish me? I've done nothing wrong.” 


Polityka, August 5, 1961 


FAT ONE: You're changing the subject. Naturally 


awakens no feeling 


Human 
in Ahh, these spoiled 
a faint voice can be heard). 


misery you. 


mama's boys! 


MEDIUM 


child. 


ONE (accusingly): He had a ball when he was a 


FAT ONE: A ball and a teddy bear (a voice can be heard 


much closer nou 
voice: Help! Help! 


LITTLE ONE: 


But really! There! It’s much closer now! 
Heeeelp! 
It’s 


Orphans are never lucky. 


VOICE: 


FAT ONE: true. Someone is swimming toward us. 


MEDIUM ONE (gets up and looks out to sea): Boss, maybe 


it’s someone with food. I can see very clearly that he’s 
swimming with only one hand. 
ject in the other 
and approach Medium One standing at the edge of the 
raft). 


He’s holding a large ob- 
Fat One and Little One also get up nou 


LITTLE ONE: Yes, yes, it’s not impossible. Isn’t it often that 
a peasant taking his pig to market falls into the water? 
Swimming, he desperately clutches the pig with one hand, 
his only asset. 


FAT ONE: There, I see him! 


MEDIUM ONE: It’s someone in a uniform. Uniformed peo- 
ple eat in mess halls. 


voice (very close now): Help! (Mailman can be seen in 
the water, dressed in full uniform, hat and leather pouch 
hanging from his neck. Medium One gives him his hand 


and helps pull him onto raft). 
MAILMAN: Thanks a million. 


FAT ONE: Do you have anything to eat? 


MAILMAN: Absolutely nothing. In fact, I wouldn’t mind a 
bite myself. I was washed overboard before breakfast (no- 
ticing Little One). But it’s you! No, really, what a strange 
coincidence! 

FAT ONE 


suspiciously): You gentlemen know each other? 


$2 


MAILMAN: And how! For ten years now I’ve been deliver- 
ing his mail. I didn’t know you were at sea. But this is 
fine, I have a telegram for you. 


LITTLE ONE: A telegram for me? 


MAILMAN: Yes. I was just going to your house by the sea 
when the wave grabbed me. I swim pretty well, fortunately 
searches in his pouch). Here it is. 


LITTLE ONE (moving away to open and read the telegram): 
Will you gentlemen excuse me? 


FAT ONE (to Mailman, very suspiciously): 
uniform? 


Is this a real 


Of course. Only it’s You 


when I fell in the water. 


MAILMAN : 


wet. understand, 


LITTLE ONE: Hurrrray! 
FAT ONE: What happened? 


LITTLE ONE (reflecting 
ous blow. 


: Gentlemen, I have received a seri- 
My mother is dead. 


MEDIUM ONE: Well, what do you know! 


LITTLE ONE: And in connection with this, I want to bring 
to your attention that now I also am an orphan, and as a 
result we will have to renew our deliberations and once 


again consider the question which one of us will be eaten. 
FAT ONE: I protest! This is some kind of trick! You un- 
doubtedly arranged this with the mailman! 

MAILMAN (with dignity): You are insulting an official on 
duty. 

FAT ONE: How much did you pay him? Or maybe you’re 
even old schoolchums? 

LITTLE ONE: You are accusing me groundlessly. Please ask 
the mailman whether I was in cahoots with him. 

FAT ONE: All right. We'll ask him. If he answers yes, if 
he admits it, we'll eat you irrevocably. 
then we'll eat him. 


If he denies it, 


MAILMAN: How is that? A man has just come in and right 
away he’s to be eaten. What sort of treatment is that? 


FAT ONE: That’s just it. You’re admirably suitable. You're 
still completely fresh. 


MEDIUM ONE: Boss. 


Let’s eat both. The mailman sautéed. 
One roasted and the other as hors d’oeuvres, or compote. 
We can also marinate one for later. Or maybe stuff one 
with the other. Delicious. 


LITTLE ONE (with hope): Maybe at least Mr. Mailman is 
not an orphan? We, the forsaken ones, homeless. . . . Let’s 
ask him. 


FAT ONE (wondering about the menu): No, I'd like to 
drain wine from the other one. But what sort of a bur- 
gundy will we get from a mailman! 


MAILMAN (acceding fervently): Yes, yes, you’re right. As 
a burgundy I’m poor, but as a mailman I’m pretty good. 


MEDIUM ONE: What? You are contemptuous of real Vin 
du Postillon? 





LITTLE ONE (to Mailman): If you give false testimony that 
we were friends, I’ll submit a complaint to the mail and 
telegraph administration. 


MAILMAN: Please don’t worry. I have thirty years of pure 
service behind me. 


FAT ONE: Let’s not waste time. Were you in cahoots with 
this gentleman? Yes or no? If yes, and the news of his 
mother’s death is false, then you'll get the kidneys and 
maybe a little bacon. If, on the other hand, the news is 
true, then we orphans will eat you exactly as a mailman. 
The mails are an institution for public use and as such 
should serve all. 


LITTLE ONE: I beg you, don’t permit your character to be 
broken. 


MAILMAN: No fear. I am an honest mailman of long ex- 
perience. I cannot be bribed with kidneys. 


FAT ONE: We can also additionally offer the knee, but | 
warn you that we cannot afford any more. 


MAILMAN: No sir (pointing to the collar of his uniform): 
Do you see these two crossed trumpets? I cherish the honor 
of these trumpets above everything else. Goodbye, gentle- 
men (he jumps into sea). 


LITTLE ONE: No, no, don’t go, just confirm that I am inno- 


cent. Please stay! (waving the telegram). But now you 


comrades must see for yourselves that from the point of 
view of justice our situation is identical. We're all orphans. 


FAT ONE (coldly, to Medium One): Dear friend, please 
prepare the table settings. They’re in my trunk. 


LITTLE ONE (backing away): What do you mean? Orphans 
eat an orphan? 


FAT ONE: You forget that there’s also another justice. His- 
torical justice. 


LITTLE ONE: How am I to understand that? 


MEDIUM ONE (who has opened the trunk in the mean- 
while): Boss, will we need the colander? 


FAT ONE: The fact that we have all lost our parents doesn’t 
place us on the same level. We must still look into the 
question, who were our parents? 


LITTLE ONE: My God! Just parents. . . . 

FAT ONE: Ha! Ha! And who was your father? 

MEDIUM ONE: Boss, and the cake pan? 

LITTLE ONE: My father? A clerk. Why? 

MAILMAN (emerging from the sea again and leaning on the 
edge of the raft): Excuse me, I forgot the receipt. You 


gentlemen confused me so with your talk about man eat- 
ing man, that I lost my head. 


LITTLE ONE: Where do I sign? 

MAILMAN: Right here (Little One signs). I had to come 
back such a long way. Goodbye (he swims away). 

FAT ONE: So your father was a clerk? That’s exactly what 
I expected. And do you know who my father was? 


LITTLE ONE: No. 


FAT ONE: A simple lumberman, an illiterate, and my friend 
here, his father didn’t even exist. His mother conceived 
him as a result of serious difficulties brought on by poverty. 
Yes, my dear sir. Your father filled out office forms in the 
service of the aristocracy, sitting comfortably in a clean, 
warm office. And my father cut down pine trees for paper 
so your father could have something in which to enter 
foreclosure subpoenas directed against the poor mother of 
my friend who didn’t even have a father. 
ashamed! 


Aren’t you 
MEDIUM ONE (takes from the trunk and spreads out on the 
raft various kinds of kitchen utensils, 
grinder and turns the handle several time 


takes out meat 

to test it). 
LITTLE ONE (accepting the line of reasoning forced upon 
him and attempting to defend himself within it 
But I have nothing to do with all that! 


5 confines 


FAT ONE: That’s why we call this justice, which now com- 
pels us to eat you, historic. 


VOICE FROM SEA: Mr. Count! Mr. Count! 


FAT ONE: What the devil is it now! 
with white 


the head of the Butle s 
ideburns, appears above the raft 


BUTLER: Mr. Count, I am so happy to see you again! 
FAT ONE: What is the meaning of this? 


BUTLER (touched to the point of tears): Mr 
not recognize me? 


Count does 
Mr. Count does not recognize his old 
John? But I taught Mr. Count to ride a pony when Mr. 
Count was still a little master! 


FAT ONE: Away with you! 


BUTLER: I am so happy that my old eyes still see Mrz 
When the 
news came that the ship had been sunk, the one Mr. Count 
Wherever Mr. 
whatever Mr. Count’s fate, mine 
also—and so I jumped into the sea and swam and now 


suddenly I see Mr. Count! What joy! 


Count. Everyone in the palace is so worried! 


was on, I just couldn’t wait any longer. 


Count is, there am I, 


FAT ONE: John! Please let go the edge of the raft imme- 
diately and drown! 
BUTLER: Yes Sir, 
disappears). 


Mr. Count! What joy, what joy! (he 


LITTLE ONE: No, no! Good man, don’t let go, come here. 


.. . He’s drowned. 


FAT ONE (in a tone as if nothing at all had happened): 
And so, you can see for yourself, historic justice. 

LITTLE ONE (excitedly): Yes, I see! 
in a palace and rode on a pony! 


It was you who lived 


FAT ONE: I? On a pony? My father couldn’t afford even a 
little pony! You ascribe to me memories from your own 


childhood! 


LITTLE ONE: That tops everything! Do you mean by this 
that it was I, I, who rode a pony? 


FAT ONE: Of course, you said so yourself right now. 





LITTLE ONE: No, this exceeds all imagination! I stated 


categorically that I never had anything to do with a pony. 


Much less I. My poor father didn’t even know 
the word “pony.” He was an illiterate. 


the whole standing 


spread-out kitchen utensils, holding a frying pan in his 
hand): Poor 


to Little One 


FAT ONE: 


MEDIUM ONI observes scene ove? 


pony. No one wants to admit to him 


turns 
After 
all, you do owe him the happy moments of your childhood. 


Don’t you feel sorry for the animal? 


But that butler. 


What butler? 
rade, did you see a butler 


I? No! 


LITTLE ONE: 


FAT ONE: (turns to Medium One 


- > 
here: 


: Com- 


MEDIUM ONE: 


FAT ONE: Dear sir, from this moment I cease to treat you 


like a partner in a discussion, you have hallucinations. 


MEDIUM ONE: Madman! 


FAT ONE: Ali the more reason for you, as an irresponsible 
individual, to place yourself under the leadership of peo- 
ple who know what they want. You should be eliminated 
from society. The best way would be that of being eaten 


by society. Comrade, please set the table. 
MEDIUM ONE: Shall I also place teaspoons? 


FAT ONE: Of course. We are serving a full dinner (Medium 


One takes out teaspoons). 

MEDIUM ONE: Two, or one knife each? 

FAT ONE: Two (Medium One takes out knives). 
MEDIUM ONE: Napkins? 


FAT ONE: Naturally. Everything should be carried out ac- 
cording to the rules. We are cultured people (during this 
conversation, the Little One retreats to a corner of the 
raft, pulling with him one of the chairs and protecting 
himself with it. Medium One spreads out a white table- 
cloth in the middle of the raft and sets it with two places, 
professionally. Fat One stops paying attention to Little 
One. He observes Medium One, 
time to time on where to place what. 
Little One 


hind his chair, broken). 


giving him pointers from 
The tablecloth is 


covered luxuriously. observes them from be- 


LITTLE ONE (fearfully): Sir. 


FAT ONE (paying no attention to him): Move the forks a 


little to the right. 
LITTLE ONE: Sir 


The 


... I have been poisoned. . . . 


FAT ONE: compote bowl a little more toward 


center. 


LITTLE ONE: I swear. I didn’t want to tell you before, but 


I feel sorry for you. 
FAT ONE (lifts one fork and looks at it): Clean it. 


LITTLE ONE: It’s not that I want to back out, it’s only from 
good will. I like to eat well myself, and I know how glut- 
tony sometimes possesses a man. If I weren't poisoned, I 
wouldn’t say anything. But as it is, it is simply my duty. 


the 


34 


FAT ONE: We begin. 


MEDIUM ONE: Yes, boss (takes from the trunk a large 
kitchen knife and both real, and hones the 


knife. There should be an authentic, unpleasant, rhyth- 
mical sound ). 


whetstone, 


LITTLE ONE (backing away further, to the very edge of the 
raft): 1 don’t say it’s incurable. No it’s just that you gen- 
tlemen should wait a little while, unt:l it goes away. I'll 
lie down for a day or two and unpoison myself. I'll lie 
down here, in the corner, so I won’t disturb you. When I 
have unpoisoned myself Ill tell you. It’s not that I’m 
backing out (Medium One hones knife rhythmically. Fat 
One looks at setting, inclines his head, evaluates, moves 
toward trunk, takes from it flowers and vase and puts them 
in middle of tablecloth. Then he moves away a few paces, 
half-closes his eyes and evaluates the whole effect. At last, 
he appears satisfied ). 


LITTLE ONE (less and less confidently): Wel, maybe two 
days is a slight exaggeration. A day at most. You gentle- 
men must know the proverb: “What you should eat today, 
eat tomorrow,” he, he, he! (Medium One tests knife edge 
with finger). Let’s say a few hours will be enough, 
an hour. 


FAT ONE: It’s time (Medium One moves one step toward 
Little One). 


LITTLE ONE (hastily): All right, all right! You're right. 


But can I give you some advice? Completely objectively? 


FAT ONE: In what matter? 


LITTLE ONE: Purely professional, a culinary suggestion, 
entirely apropos. Don’t . don’t you gentlemen think 
it would appropriate if 1 were to wash my ieet? (Medium 


One looks at Fat One questionably). 


FAT ONE: That’s true. I didn’t think of it (turns to Me- 


dium One): What do you think? 

MEDIUM ONE (hesitating): I don’t know. 
grit between the teeth later. 
them. 


He might 
It’s better if he washes 


LITTLE ONE (rolling up his pants quickly): Oh, that’s it, 
that’s it! Holy words! Hygiene is the basis of healthy nu- 
trition (scratches his leg). Bacteria are not visible to the 
naked eye, but I can feel them itching me. 

FAT ONE: You're right. Personal cleanliness has never hurt 
anybody yet. On the contrary, it assures the individual a 
healthy and long life. I'll get you a towel right away 
(Little One sits down on edge of raft and lowers his feet 
into the water. He washes them and splashes around). 
LITTLE ONE: So you gentlemen have to decided irrevocably 
1. cs 5 

FAT ONE: I thought that was clear enough. 

LITTLE ONE: You said something before about sacrifice. 
FAT ONE: Yes. I said sacrifice is a beautiful idea. 
LITTLE ONE (listening avidly): Say some more. 
FAT ONE: Well, I actually sketched it all then 
readiness to sacrifice. 


Sacrifice, 





LITTLE ONE: Yes, yes, it’s all true. 


FAT ONE (standing over him with towel in his hand): So, 
you see? And you didn’t want to believe me. 


LITTLE ONE: Apparently I was still immature, inexperi- 
enced. . . . But now I see there’s something in it. 


FAT ONE (encouragingly): Everything isn’t lost yet. 
LITTLE ONE: I was base to reject your arguments. 


FAT ONE: But apparently you’re not hopelessly cynical, if 
noble feelings are beginning to grow in you. Perhaps that’s 
enough on the left one? 


LITTLE ONE: Oh, no, between the toes yet. To return to 
the matter, I must tell you that another, a better man, is 
beginning to awaken within me, but apropos, are . . . you 
gentlemen irrevocably decided? 

FAT ONE (impatiently): My dear sir! 

LITTLE ONE: Yes, yes, of course! What was I talking about, 
aha, another, better man. It’s one thing to be eaten as a 
common victim of force, and quite something else to be 
eaten as another, better man, who of his own sacrifice. 
. . . In other words, to be eaten with one’s own internal 
approval, together with noble incentives. But you give me 
your word it has been decided? 

FAT ONE: My word of honor. 

LITTLE ONE: Ha, too bad! So what was I talking 
about? Aha, it gives satisfaction, a feeling of freedom, 
independence. . . . 

FAT ONE: Finally, you’ve become smart (turns to Medium 
One): Comrade, please pass the soap. 

LITTLE ONE (excitedly): Because I don’t want you to think 
that I’m just passive raw material. No one likes that. 


FAT ONE: You can be sure that we will not treat you that 
way. On the contrary, you will pass into our stomachs, 
our memories that is, as a hero, a light, objective person. 
I should think that the left one really has had enough. 


LITTLE ONE (more excited): Of course it has. Actually, 
the right one is completely clean. Please hand me the towel 
and I'll be right out. 


FAT ONE: Oh, no, the right one should also . 
bit. 


. a little 


LITTLE ONE: As you wish. 
FAT ONE: I think it'll be best. 
LITTLE ONE: Yes, it was I who first made this momentous 


decision, it was I who first rose to sacrifice myself for 
others. 


MEDIUM ONE (looking on critically): 
soda. 


We could use some 


FAT ONE: It'll wash out with soap too. We can wait a 
little longer. 


LITTLE ONE: Wait? When my comrades are hungry? 
Never! (tries to get up, Fat One holds him down). 


FAT ONE: Only the right one and that’s all. 


LITTLE ONE: Now that I have seen, legs mean nothing to 
me, they can be dirty. 


FAT ONE (handing him towel): Here’s the towel and that’s 
it (Little One gets up and goes to center of raft). 


LITTLE ONE: Gentlemen, I thank you. At last I have be- 
come a real man. I found in myself ideals which I did not 
know I possessed. 

FAT ONE: You are welcome. 


LITTLE ONE: I have my dignity. What is the final situa- 
tion? There are three of us here, and only I alone will 
save the others. I would like permission to deliver a short 
speech about liberty. 

FAT ONE: Will it take long? 

LITTLE ONE: No, only a few words. 

FAT ONE: All right, go ahead. 


LITTLE ONE (moves one chair to side of raft and climbs up 
on it as during campaign in the beginning): Liberty does 
not mean anything. Only true liberty means something. 
Why? Because it is true and therefore better. Then where 
are we to look for true liberty? Let us reason logically. 
If true liberty is not the same as plain liberty, where is true 
liberty? That’s simple. 
there is no plain liberty. 


True liberty is only there where 


MEDIUM ONE: Boss, where is the salt? 


FAT ONE: Don’t interrupt! At such a moment! 


u his pers, 
in an aside): In the trunk, on the bottom. 


LITTLE ONE: And that’s expressly why .. . (he repeats 
this and will repeat it like a broken record, but not monot- 
onously, only interpreting it differently, intoning, as if des- 
perately looking for what he really wanted to say). 


MEDIUM ONE: (moved, quietly, but very distinctly): Boss, 


I found the veal and peas! 
FAT ONE: Psssst, hide it immediately. 
LITTLE ONE: And that’s why. 


MEDIUM ONE: To tell the truth, I'd prefer the peas. You 
knew about it, boss? 


FAT ONE: But I wouldn't prefer the peas, and anyway. 
LITTLE ONE: And that’s expressly why 
MEDIUM ONE: Anyway what? 


FAT ONE (pointing at Little One): Don’t you see that he’s 
happy now? 
Polityka, August 12, 1961 





A JourRNEY TO RILA (continued from page 11) 


Alexander Nevsky Church, Sofia 
All photos: Bulgarian Background 


vated valleys. The crops of barley were already ripe 
the date was Ist July, and the root crops were advanced. 
Yet most of the region was devoted to tobacco. 

The fields were enormous and devoid of hedgerows. Oc- 
casional groups were at work, mostly women, barefooted on 
the hard soil: but I noticed some children. 

“They are putting in their holiday task. They like the 
pocket-money they earn.” 

“I see very few men at work.” 

“No. Mostly women. The skilled work comes later. 
These tobacco plants are still young. Later, the skill con- 
sists in choosing which leaves are ready to pluck—it is a 
leaves 
make the best tobacco, the lowest leaves of the plant the 
best of all 


gradual process, spread over weeks. The smaller 


they are thicker and juicier, as the sap rises 
from the root. The skill in selection is almost a matter 
some men have it, others have not.” 

“T see. And the skilled work is done by men?” 

“No,” 


women 


of instinct 


put in the apothecary. “Most work is done by 
in the fields, anyway.” 

“And the men?” 

“Some go to towns. Some work at a craft. Others just 
watch the women work.” 

“They do not do the housework?” 

She looked at me in scorn. “Do they have the babies?” 
We halted for an hour at Stanke Dimitrov, an undis- 


tinguished town. An unofficial market was in progress 


peasant women squatting by baskets of eggs, butter or fruit, 
with a couple of hens tied miserably together. 

“Women again!” the girl apothecary commented. 

“And the men?” 

“They wait at home for the money their wives bring 
back.” 

She was evidently a convinced feminist. She accepted 
refreshments, but insisted on paying for the second round 
herself. 

We had long skirted the edge of a vast mountain massif: 
now we turned to the east and plunged toward its heart. 
For a while a narrow-gauge railway shared the valley 
with the road and the Rilska River. Gradually the scene 
gained in grandeur, the wooded valley flanked by craggy 
peaks, their summits still flecked with snow. 

The road was under repair: the bus, climbing rapidly, 
reduced its pace to a crawl. It was not built for observa- 
tion, and my neck craned in my efforts to view the scene. 
Beside me the apothecary and the student argued violently 
about women’s rights. I had always understood the sexes 
were equal in a Communist state, but that was not her 
opinion. 

We passed tiny villages and occasional lumber camps. 
Then the village of Rila—and the monastery stood before 
us. At first sight it might have been a medieval castle. so 
powerful were its walls. Doubtless when it was built defense 
was as important as piety. 

Balkantourist has a small hotel, but it was filled with 
“groups” and “delegations’—the only difference is that 
groups have to pay for their tourism. I left the student to 
argue as I walked on the balcony. It commanded a mag- 
nificent view—the monastery on one hand, a maze of 
mountains on the other, the light shades of chestnuts, 
beeches and oaks merging into the darker hues of the pines. 
Below was the mountain stream, foolishly rushing madly 
to get away from such a scene of beauty. 

“We stay in the monastery,” the student announced. 
“You are to have the Patriarch’s suite!” 


My Friend Nemo 


PATRIARCH’S suite was modest but dignified—an 


_ 


austere bedroom and a sitting-room with old wooden 
furniture. 


a kitchen. 


To wash, we had to walk along a passage to 


My student had a room next door, and we set off to ex- 
plore the environs. The nearest house was large, a “pio- 
neer’ holiday home—* pioneers,” of course, is the jargon 
for the equivalent of our Scouts and Guides. Some of them 
played ball against the wall of the chapel, until stopped by 
the forbidding frowns of the monks. 

An adjacent “fun fair” 
shooting gallery. 


consisted of a single stall—a 
The old man in charge had travelled 
with a circus, and knew a little English. He was very 


proud of his gramophone records in English, including 
calypsos. 


First I had to send off two postcards. The post office was 





a room on the first floor of a private house. When I asked 
for two 80 stotinki (9d.) stamps, the entire staff ceased 
work to take part in the exciting and mammoth transaction 
of sending postcards to England. 

My student friend, Nemo, was not so lucky. He was 
an ardent if friendly propagandist for his country and its 
regime—in this he differed from most of his countrymen, 
who prefer to talk about anything but politics. Our first 
encounter was a woodman, stacking timber by the side 
of our path. Nemo translated my questions, but to my sur- 
prise the forester burst into quite fluent French—which 
was not one of Nemo’s languages. He seized the advantage 
of the situation, however. As we moved on, after a long 
conversation, he said: “You see, in our country even peas- 
ants speak a foreign language.’ But I had discovered that 
the woodman was a Romanian: his own language has a 
Latin basis, and he could pick up French with ease. 

We made our way to the monastery Calvary—a stiff 
climb for aged monks—then crossed the valley to tackle 
one of the adjacent mountains. At first we followed a 
marked path: by its side was a tomb. This was surpris- 
ing: even more surprising, the grave was that of an Irish- 
man, James D. Bouchier, who loved Rila and was buried 
there by his own wish. 


Bouchier was The Times correspondent in the Balkans 
early in the present century. More than that—he was a 
Balkan personality. It was he who, with Venizelos, formed 
the Balkan League, which drove the Turks into one cor- 
ner of the Balkans. He had a passionate love of freedom, 
and a hatred of injustice: a brilliant pianist, a great exponent 
of Bach, he was as deaf as Beethoven. 


He loved Bulgaria, and Rila most of all. 
named a little valley after him. 
scribed it, 


The Bulgars 
“A shaded ravine,” he de- 
“where a stream of the clearest water dashes 
headlong in a series of glittering cascades.” The waterfalls 
have lost their sparkle, but the spot which Bouchier chose 
as his last home rests in peace. 


Bulgaria does not forget its friends from the days of its 
adversity. Later, in Plovdiv, I found a street named after 
Lady Strangford, who befriended the Bulgars in the 1878 
war. And more than once I encoutered honors to Lord 
Buxton, who espoused Bulgaria’s cause during the sub- 
sequent Balkan squabbles. 


We might have climbed to a cluster of picturesque lakes, 
only five hours away. Instead we essayed a steeper ascent, 
scrambled through forest and over rocks to the crest of a 
ridge. The view was superb: the monastery below us in 
its green frame of glorious trees: all about extended a 
mountain landscape of great beauty. The atmosphere was 
of infinite peace. 

Our walk after dinner was even more romantic. We 
strolled along the valley of the rushing Manastirska in the 
pleasant darkness. Suddenly, so it seemed, we were sur- 
rounded by a myriad of fireflies, their glow switched on and 
off at will. Most were yellow, but some had a greenish 
tinge. We discussed their practical uses. If by crossbreeding 
we could produce a red light, we might use fireflies as traf- 
fic controls. 


The window of the Patriarch’s suite gave on the valley. 
I stood long by it, drinking in the beauty of the peaceful 
night, and thinking. Nemo was a very intelligent young 
man. He had been educated entirely under the Commu- 
nist regime. His economic views were no concern of mine, 
but his notions about foreign affairs were 


and they were 
founded on lies or half-truths. 


I had no blame for him: 
he had believed what he had been taught. When we dis- 
cussed Korea, he merely pitied me because I had been 
misled by the lies of the capitalist-imperialists. But by chance 
our conversation wandered to the 1953 rising in East Ber- 
lin. On this I had not been misled by capitalist-imperial- 
ists—I was there, and saw for myself. He had to believe 
me. It was quite pitiful to notice the intense disturbance 
in his mind: an intelligent young man whose beliefs had 
been shaken for the first time in a sudden encounter with 
the truth. 

Truth is a frightening weapon to anyone nurtured on 
lies. Nemo was unnaturally quiet as we walked back to 
the monastery, and his good night had a note of profound 
and disturbed sadness. 

So I stood at the window, thinking, as the fireflies danced 
in the valley below. Then I got into the Patriarch’s bed: 
he had once been a monk himself, and his bed was hard 
as the floor of a cell. 


Vount Stalin 


ee HAD been surprised when I announced my inten- 
tion of getting up for the 7 a.m. service. He himself 
had not been to church since he was five years old, he said. 
“But complained 
‘There will be nobody there except a couple of old monks.” 
He was wrong. The whole company of monks was pres- 
ent (and they were not all old! plus about half the 
population of the little hamlet of Rila and—to the con- 
sternation of Nemo—some of the tourists at the hotel 
These came not as sightseers but as worshippers. 
The monks wore their everyday black, but the Abbot 
who conducted the service 


there will be nothing to see.” he 


was arrayed in gorgeous robes 
A small choir of monks and young laymen assisted. They 
were enthusiastic, but the singing was not that of Alexander 
Nevsky. 

At the end of the service there was an atmosphere of 
excitement. The Abbot drew 
colored shrine 


a draped covering from a 
the coffin of St. Ivan himself, containing 
his mummified body. The saint’s shrunken hand appeared 
beneath its glass top, and the congregation hastened to kiss 
the glass above it. Their sincerity and fervour were un- 
doubted. This is not our manner of worship, but Nemo 
was unhappy. Another illusion was shattered. He had re- 
fused to believe that it could happen at all. 

Nemo had to move on. I walked up the valley and 
after a few hours reached an open space among high 
mountains. This was called Partisan Meadow, from its as- 
sociation with partisan fighters during the war. 

It was dominated by an irregular and jagged mountain 


appropriately called the Broken Tooth. But it was dis- 





hgured by a refreshment shack. A bus load of Bulgarian 
tourists arrived. They scarcely pretended to listen to the 
guide’s harangue: the drinks were an irresistible magnet. 

I moved rapidly away, and climbed through the forest. 
Soon I came to a pass which commanded a magnificent 
panorama. To the east was a superb group of mountains, 
dominated by the one now called Stalin—it used to be 
called Mousalla—topping 9,600 feet. About it shaggy crags 
thrust toward the blue sky, their sides riven by chasms and 
gorges. 

I chanced on an artist at work. 

“You can transfer some of the majesty of the scene to 

- canvas, but not the atmosphere of savage grandeur. I find 
my best subjects in the intimate details—the mountain 
streams tumbling over the rocks, the flowers in the high 
valleys. Mount Stalin, by the way, is the highest mountain 
in the Balkans.” 

“It is still called Stalin?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Since his denigration, many Communist countries have 
effaced his name—even his statues.” 


“We Bulgars are not so volatile. We don’t change our 
ideas as quickly as that.” 

“But what about Varna? The port was re-named Stalin, 
but is now back to Varna.” 


“Anyway, we liked Stalin,” he insisted. “He was a great 
man.” 


“And a cruel man.” 

“The end justifies the means. Anyway, we believe that 
he is coming back into favor some time. Have you been to 
Borovets?” he said abruptly. 


“No.” 


“On the other side of the mountains—a fine resort, beau- 


mountain huts—every facility. You 


should take a holiday there.” 


tifully equipped 


I am not on holiday. And I would rather meet Bulgars 
than look at mountains.” 


He seemed to find this almost incredible. And an hour 


later I nearly contradicted my own words. 

I had returned to the Partisan Meadow when another 
bus arrived. Its occupants were East Germans. They had 
no guide, and as there were no signposts or placards to tell 
them what to look at, they stood around helplessly until 
someone spotted the refreshment booth. 


I am 
I am a Macedonian,” he said, explain- 


lo my surprise, the driver spoke English. “No, 
not a Bulgarian 
ing that he 
Greece in the later stages of the war. 


had driven a lorry for the British Army in 


Now he drove a modern Balkantourist bus. 
“How did you come here?” he asked. 
“By the local bus.” 


“Hell! Six hours of torture! Look here, I can give you 
a lift back to Sofia 
do the journey in three hours.” 


there’s room in my bus. And I can 


It was tempting. I had done enough for honor on the 
way out.,At my age I surely deserved a modicum of com- 
fort. I yielded. 


The Labor Battalion 


7" WE DID not get to Sofia in three hours. Below Rila 

roadmaking operations were in progress, and we were 
halted while the engineers blew up an enormous rock which 
stood in the way of road widening. Unfortunately they 
were unlucky or had miscalculated their charges. An 
enormous fragment of rock fell right in the middle of the 
road, and now we had to wait while they sent for more 
dynamite charges to dislodge it. 


I did not object to the delay, for I had already discov- 
ered a new interest. The workmen on the road were young, 
and their overalls bore some semblance to a uniform. One 
of them was a very intelligent student. 

“You are troudovaks?” I asked. 

“Yes. You know us?” he asked in surprise. 

“I knew you before the war.” 


When Bulgaria was defeated in 1918, the treaty of peace 
imposed by the victorious allies limited the Bulgarian 
Army to 20,000 men. Recruitment was to be voluntary and 
for long-term service. Treaties, however, seldom achieve 
what they claim to do. 

The young men of Bulgaria were conscripted, as of old. 
The best were given the opportunity of joining the fighting 
forces “voluntarily,” and the remainder were drafted into 
labor battalions. They lived in camps, under full military 
discipline, and were employed in useful public works— 
railway and road making, harbors, reclaiming swamps, 
planting forests—and accomplished some remarkable tasks. 
They were very fit—and when the Second World War 


came they were transformed into fighting troops in a mat- 
ter of weeks. 


After her next defeat in 1944 it was decreed that the 
Bulgarian Army should have only a nominal strength of 
no more than 55,000 men. But as a friend of Russia she 
could defy the clauses of peace treaties. Communist soldiers 
were not like Capitalist soldiers: they fought only for peace. 
Hence the Bulgarian Army of today numbers a quarter of 
a million men. 

Yet not everybody in Bulgaria wants to fight for peace, 
by the Communist definition. “We are conscripted for 
my acquaintance explained. 
“Our ranks include those who would be useless for com- 
batant military service—gypsies, Turks and the more stupid 
peasants.” 


eighteen months’ service,” 


“But you do not fall into any of those categories.” 


“No. I belong to a fourth. I am classed by the regime 
as ‘unreliable’-—they would not trust me to carry arms. 
It is really an honor. There are plenty of us. But it is an 
interesting experience.” 

“And hard work?” 


“Yes. It has made me very fit. It also annoys me—the 
incompetency of it all—the waste of labor. We still use the 
road-making methods of the last century—with two or 
three men to do one man’s work.” 

“And your companions?” 

“I get on well with the Turks. They can’t be trusted by 
the regime, obviously, because in the event of war Turkey 





would be on the other side. They are intelligent fellows. 
And some of the peasants are not nearly as stupid as the 
army thinks they are! But the gypsies! They are dirty, 
they steal, and they shirk their share of the work. They 
are quite useless. Look at that chap!” 

A gypsy was hitting stones with the long-handled ham- 
mer we used to issue to tramps for their statutory labor 
fifty years ago. But this man was not breaking stones. He 


was tapping them gently—he appeared to be working, but 


ing about the troudovaks. We were conversing in French, 
and he added: “Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

The roar of an explosion, with reverberating echoes from 
the flanks of the enclosing mountains, disturbed us. Now 
we could move on. Yet my Macedonian driver could not 
hope to make the journey in the promised three hours 
indeed, it took as long as did the local bus. His language 
about inefficiency was as emphatic as that of the young 
troudovak. 


was actually doing nothing. 


“I expect they try to persuade you that everybody in 
Bulgaria works furiously for the sake of the Socialist Father- 


No place of history should ever be rushed. At least one 


night in Rila is essential. Its atmosphere of peace 
the tourists have departed 


when 
is both healing and invigorat- 


land,” said my acquaintance. “Well, they don’t.” ing. As I regained Sofia I was thinking of Nemo and our 


We were joined by some of the East Germans from my 
bus. The older ones remembered that Hitler had used the 
same method of compulsory enlistment for young men in 


his Labor Service brigades. 


“The world progresses but slowly,” said one, after hear- 


Answering Professor Hook 


D EAR SIR: 


I was not very much surprised 
to find that Professor Hook did not 
like my book, A History of the Cold 
War; but I was very much surprised 
by the malicious and inarticulate char- 
acter of his review in your August is- 
sue. 

To answer all of his criticisms 
would require another book—or, per- 
haps better, a re-reading of the book 
in question. I shall, therefore, restrict 
this reply to certain salient points with 
which I can deal 
quickly. 


effectively and 


In the first place, Professor Hook 
shares the widespread assumption that 
there are two schools of thought about 
Communism and Russia. The major- 
ity school—in this country—says that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union are so 
Communist that they are not even 
Russian; certain ideologues of this 
school go so far as to say that they 
are not even human. The minority 
school says that the leaders of the So- 
viet Union are so Russian that they 
are not even Communist; and the ex- 
tremists within this school say that 
they are, indeed, so Russian as not to 


be human at all. The first school is 


on untruth. 


talks amid the fireflies. Rila is a scene of truth, and he had 
there discovered that some of his beliefs had been founded 
I did not wonder that he was troubled. So 


was I, for there are many of his kind in Bulgaria and its 


kindred states. 


Letters to the Editor 


exemplified in New York by Professor 
Hook. He assumes that because of my 
evident lack of sympathy with his 
school I am a representative of the 
other. I said in the introduction to 
my book that its point of view is mine 
alone. 

But the imposing array of Professo1 
Hook’s mistakes is held together not 
only by a thin and tacky thesis: it is 
also held together by a thin, tacky and 
sour-smelling glue of malice. For his 
second, and more serious, assumption 
is that anyone who disagrees with his 
kind of 
necessarily a dubious character who 


anti-Communist exegesis is 
equates America with Russia and is 
disloyal to Hook’s own United States. 
This assumption culminates in Pro- 
fessor Hook’s last generous paragraph 
in which he says that I, a refugee, 
should be glad that my book could 
be published in America at all. 
Professor Hook says that I “‘appar- 
ently excluded” Germany, the object 
of my “almost obsessive hatred,” from 
European civilization. Several times 
in my book I insisted how, during the 
last hundred years or so, Germany's 
position within European civilization 
has been not only central but even pre- 
eminent; I also said that I considered 
such Germans as Professor Heisenberg 
or the aristocratic plotters of 1944 as 
the finest flowers of that civilization. 
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that I am 
“smugly ignorant” and “not qualified” 


Professor Hook says 
to discuss American history, and he 
makes a professorial snarl at my “dis- 
covery of the California Compromise 
in 1850.” 


this reference: 


I am completely baffled by 
I must therefore pre- 
sume that confusion concerning the 
dates of the Missouri and of the Cali- 
fornia Compromises exist not in my 
historical but in Professor Hook’s 
philosophical mind. 

the main theme 


of his review. Professor Hook suggests 


This brings me to 


again and again my “lack of qualifica- 
tions to handle some of the material” 
I discussed. Professor Hook may not 
know that I am the author of a very 
large volume, The Great Powers and 
Eastern Europe, that was published 
in 1953 and has remained a kind of 
standard work in the field, as attested 
by the number of historians, experts 
and anti-Communist philosophers who 
have shamelessly stolen and borrowed 
from it. I am, on the other hand, not 
aware of any qualification of Professor 
Hook as an historian, while I am of 
course aware of his position as a very 
public example, 
Professor Hook says that “the failure 
of the West to intervene more ener- 
getically” during the Hungarian Re- 
volt “meant that none of the So- 


philosopher. For 


(Continued on page 51) 
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INTERNATIONAL: War fears spread in Eastern Europe (p. 40). 


Belgrade neutrals fail to support rigid Soviet line (p. 40). 


POLITICAL: Janos Kadar assumes Hungarian Premiership (p. 46). 


Polish Cardinal protests government control of religious education (p. 44). 


ECONOMIC: Record grain harvest in Poland (p. 45). 


US aid to Poland halted (p. 46). 


AREAWIDE x + EO I on Ei bie oleae aoe Sita charest, and Budapest featured mili- 


Rumors of War 


Reports of a general war scare in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia began to 
reach Vienna in late August. Short- 
ages of salt, flour and sugar were 
noted in Warsaw, in southern Poland 
and in Bohemia. Travelers arriving in 
Vienna from those countries claimed 
that grocery and butcher shops had 
been besieged by housewives until the 
shop managers had been forced to 
introduce ad hoc systems of rationing 


Arbeiter Zeitung [{Viennal, 


August 


Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, incidents such as the 


lo many people in 
ailing up of reservists, troop move- 
ments through villages, and official 
campaigns to evoke public 
for the Soviet Union, pointed to the 
likelihood of conflict. Although the 
press and radio made no reference 
to the 


support 


unease, Polish officials finally 
acknowledged that it existed. In his 
Harvest Festival speech on September 
10, Poland’s Gomulka announced that 
the army must raise its combat readi- 
ness, and hinted that food rationing 
might be introduced if the panic buy- 


ing continued. Speaking to a crowd 


of 60,000 people, he said: “It must 
be said that in our country some peo- 
ple have given way to a war psychosis 
and are buying up supplies of salt and 
sugar. In case of war these naive peo- 
ple want to live in comfort, but by 
their behavior they serve the forces 
Trybuna Ludu |War- 
saw], September 12 


of imperialism.” 


Gomulka’s talk followed a two-day 
meeting of the Warsaw Pact nations 
in the Polish capital. It was attended 
by the defense ministers of the mem- 
ber countries, under the chairmanship 
of Marshal A. A. Grechko, the Soviet 
commander of the Warsaw Pact 
armies. According to the communique 
issued by TASS on September 9. “the 
group discussed specific questions con- 
military 
preparedness of the troops belonging 


cerning enhancement of 
to the joint armed forces, and in- 
structed the chiefs of the general staffs 
to work out practical measures toward 
the further strengthening of defenses 
of the Warsaw Pact states.” 

In other East European capitals 
there was also emphasis on improving 
the defenses of the Soviet bloc. Na- 
tional day celebrations in Sofia, Bu- 
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tary parades displaying large tanks 
and—for the first time—rockets. In 
Sofia, General Mircho Spassov, Deputy 
Minister of the Interior, announced 
that the Bulgarian State Security Serv- 
ices had “taken all necessary steps for 
an increase of vigilance” and had “‘in- 
tensified activity for a quick, precise 
and disciplined fulfillment of impor- 
tant tasks in connection with the 


ag 
gravated international situation.” (Ra- 
dio Sofia, September 10. 


Belgrade and the Non-Aligned 


The final declaration produced by 
the 25 oddly mixed and unmatched 
nations attending the Belgrade con- 
ference reflected some strenuous com- 
promises and little unanimity on the 
basic issues which divide East and 
West. Anxious to offend no one and 
to play down their differences, the 
participants called for peace, an end 
to colonial occupation, support for 
the people of Angola, an end to racial 
discrimination, the restoration of 
rights to the Arab people of Palestine, 
and general and complete disarma- 
ment. Contrary to Tito’s expectations 
that the group (none of which has 
ever had a direct quarrel with the 





Soviet Union) would follow his gen- 
eral line of support for Soviet foreign 
policy, the neutrals did not support 
the Soviet position on Berlin or on 
the reorganization of the UN. The 
Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing was not mentioned in the resolu- 
tion. The conference, in brief, did 
not shake the world or bring the 
prospects of peace any closer. 

For obvious reasons, the Soviet and 
satellite press hailed the meeting as a 
defeat for the “imperialists” and de- 
clared that there was a “clear under- 
standing at the conference of the 
Soviet’s position.” (Izvestia |Moscow], 
September 3.) Coverage of the con- 
ference was at best elliptical, but the 
Soviet-bloc correspondents played up 
those speeches which directly sup- 
ported the Party line. Prague’s Rude 
Pravo made much of the Moroccan 
King’s suggestion for support of the 
Rapacki plan for the solution of the 
German problem, and reproduced the 
many colonialism 
which so plainly bored the confer- 
ence’s leading figure, Prime Minister 
Nehru. The Polish press also took 
every opportunity to label the con- 
ference a slap at the West. Com- 
mented one paper: “The conference 


speeches against 


dealt primarily with disarmament and 
the German problem, and the posi- 
tion taken on all of these problems 
is in clear contradiction to the policy 
of the Western powers.” 
Mlodych 


The Chinese Communists generally 


Sztanda 
[Warsaw], September 6. 
hailed the results of the conference 
as a “defeat for the imperialist bloc 
headed by the United States” and 
also took another swing at Marshal 
Tito as one of the “spokesmen of US 
imperialism.” (Jenmin Jihpao {Peip- 
ing], September 9.) The Albanians, 
who had earlier denounced the con- 
ference as an attempt by Tito to form a 
third bloc (Zeri i Popullit {Tirana}, 
August 13), confined their coverage 
of the conference to a few words, 
stating that “the conference ended its 
work” and listing only a few of the 
items in the final declaration. (Radio 
Tirana, September 6 

While even the Yugoslav press had 
to register the shock which the Soviet 
nuclear explosions caused among 
many of the delegates, it was Tito 
who provided the kind of rhetoric 


ce 


A folksong festival in the streets of the Baltic port of Gdansk. 


which Moscow had 


hoped would 
dominate the conference. Aware that 
there was no general agreement on 
any of the problems under discus- 
sion, the Yugoslav President never- 
theless proceeded to draw up his own 
balance sheet, crediting the Soviets for 
their disarmament proposals and their 


stand on a German peace treaty while 


debiting the West for provoking the 


Soviets into nuclear testing. In con- 
trast to Nasser’s bold assertion that 
the Soviet decision was a severe blow 


to world peace, Tito said: ‘Matters 
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Warsaw), August 1961 


have now reached a point where the 
Soviet government has resumed nu- 
clear tests. We are not so much sur- 
prised by the announcement, for we 
could understand the reasons given by 
the Soviet government. We are more 
surprised by the fact that this was 
done on the day this peace confer- 
ence began.” Radio Belgrade, Sep- 
tember 3 


The Explosions 


Official reaction in all of the satel- 
lite capitals to Moscow’s decision to 
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resume nuclear testing dutifully echoed 
the Soviet’s assertion that the West 
1 News- 


had forced them to do it. 
radio broadcasts 


paper reports and 
gave no indication of surprise, and 
insisted emphatically that all of the 
people ardently welcomed “the new 
Soviet measures aimed at safeguard- 
ing world peace.” Radio Prague ex- 
plained that the Czechoslovak people 
inevitability of 
Warsaw’s Try- 


buna Ludu said that “the Polish peo- 


fully understood the 
the Soviet decision, 
ple regard the testing as a demonstra- 
tion of the unconquerable will of the 


Soviet Union to continue the policy 


of peaceful co-existence” and _ the 
East German media maintained that 
“peace-loving people will tolerate the 
atmospheric disadvantages caused by 
the test in preference to a military 


conflict.”” (Radio East Berlin, August 


31.) However, no mention of the ac- 


EAST GERMANY (THE GDR) 


Disciplining the People 


The walling-off of the West was 
only the first stage in the Ulbricht 
regime’s campaign to redirect the 
thoughts and activities of its citizens. 
With the escape route closed to all but 
the most daring, the authorities con- 
centrated on isolating and stamping 
out centers of possible resistance; they 
also took advantage of their new 
power by calling for greater discipline 


in the factories, farms and offices. 


tual tests conducted by the Soviets in 
the first 2 weeks of September was 
made in any of the satellite papers. 

Characterizing the Western objec- 
tion to the Soviet tests as “pure hy- 
pocrisy,” the propaganda stressed the 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara, 
which were alleged to have been made 
with the approval of Washington and 


London in order to 


NATO 


weapons 


provide the 


forces with new data and 
Radio Budapest declared 
on September 10 that the Soviet state- 
ment had not come unexpectedly to 
observers of foreign affairs. The So- 
viet decision to stop nuclear testing 
three years ago, it said, had not been 
followed by the Western powers. “The 
French imperialists carried out nu- 
clear tests in Africa supported by the 
West German militarists, while Brit- 
ain and the US used the Geneva con- 
ference only for propaganda _pur- 


poses.” 


While the world was being told that 
the Pankow government had the over- 
whelming support of its people, some 
newspaper reports and radio broad- 
casts gave evidence of both active and 
passive resistance. The Magdeburg 


newspaper Volkstimme reported on 
August 26 what seemed to be a stand- 
ard exhortation to workers, peasants 
and intellectuals to “forget the specu- 
lation that the Americans may come 
or that the building of socialism in 


the GDR may be stopped.” Other re- 


A Hungarian cartoon to the effect that the Western powers should “learn from the past’ in 


dealing with West Germany. 


Nepszabadsog (Budapest), August 31, 1961 
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ports indicated the government's con- 
cern with “‘vacillating elements” who 
complained about the closing of the 
border, stood in the way of increased 
production or refused to volunteer for 
service in the workers’ militia. In Au- 
gust the Saechsische Zeitung (Dres- 
den) and Das Volk (Erfurt) carried 
a series of articles criticizing “some 
unstable people who still obtain their 
miseducation from Western agitators,” 
‘“counterrevolutionary agitators in the 
villages” and “shirkers who refuse to 
work cooperatively.” In Potsdam, the 
Maerkische stated that 


“the real task of the government is to 


V olkstimme 


destroy the ideological influence which 
the adversary exerted on a number of 
workers and members of the technical 


Ne ues 


Deutschland carried a speech on Au- 


intelligentsia.” East Berlin’s 
gust 29 by Central Committee mem- 
ber Gerhard Grueneberg whose mes- 
sage was clear. “Some vacillating and 
hostile elements have misused our pa- 
tience,” he said to the peasants of 
Schwerin, “and now we want to tell 
them that our patience is at an end. 
Put an end to your jog-trot working 
methods and start to work coopera- 
tively, because anything else is irre- 
sponsible.” 

The government tried a number of 
people on charges of “engaging in 
GDR,” 
“shirking work.” 
New decrees were issued in East Ber- 


propaganda,” ‘“‘abusing the 


hoarding goods and 


lin empowering local courts to deport 
dissident citizens to other parts of the 
country and to punish other shirkers 
with forced labor. (Radio East Ber- 
lin, August 25.) On September 7 it 
was announced that the workers in 
the Elektro-Kohle enterprise had de- 
cided to “work harder in order to pro- 
duce more in the same time for the 
same pay.” 

A drive to recruit young people 
into the National People’s Army was 
said to have produced 70,000 volun- 
teers by the end of August. A large 
part of them were put to scaling roof- 
tops in order to direct TV antennas 
away from the West Berlin transmit- 
ter to the Communist transmitter in 
Wiederau. An official spokesman ex- 
plained that “some people argue that 
they must inform themselves objec- 
tively on all sides. This is complete 
nonsense, because our TV stations are 





the only ones that disseminate the 
truth, and the Western stations are 
forced to lie. People listening to 
Western programs lend their eyes 
and ears to the enemy. One must talk 
patiently to them, but not forever.” 
(Volkstimme [Magdeburg], August 
26. ) 


Hard Line in the Factory 


At the end of August a meeting of 
trade union officials in East Berlin 
was told by Politburo member and 
chief economic planner Bruno Leusch- 
ner that a new situation prevailed in 
the GDR. He implied that the Com- 
munist-controlled need no 
longer compromise with the workers 
for fear that they might flee to the 
West, and called for tighter discipline. 
“The Politburo has seriously criticized 
the work of the trade unions,” he said. 


unions 


“For years there has been a dispropor- 
tion between productivity and wages. 
In many branches of industry, working 
time has not been fully utilized. The 
construction industry -illegally intro- 
duced a five-day week, and for months 
building has stagnated. Investment 
plans have not been fulfilled. The 
lag in important branches of the ma- 
chine industry has further aggravated 
some already existing disproportions. 
In many decisive fields our economic 
plans have not been fulfilled.” 
Warning that “no one can live be- 
yond his means,” he added: ‘We are 
faced with great tasks in making out 
economy immune against Bonn’s dis- 
ruptive measures. This means that 
the working style in many enterprises 
must be changed, particularly insofar 
as strict management, work discipline 
and morale are concerned. This pre- 
supposes that all union organizations 
wage an offensive political struggle 
and conduct debates with all citizens 
who do not yet have a firm position 
toward their state and toward social- 
ism.” (Tribuene ) [East Berlin], August 


30. ) 


The Vigilantes 


Another type of pressure upon non- 


conformists was to be seen in news- 
paper reports of angry citizens com- 
plaining about neighbors who were 
disloyal and “openly provocative.” In 
Potsdam, one article reported a deci- 
sion of a residents’ committee demand- 
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East German workers depicted as being happier now that they have removed the warlike 


trappings of traditional German militorism. 


ing the expulsion from the border area 
of the “Sebastian family who tolerate 
subversive committed by 
their daughter among the young bor- 
der policemen and who more than 
once have expressed their negative at- 
titude toward our republic.” An- 
other article referred to the case of 
a Frau Beckmann and Frau Schwarz 
who “continuously invited others to 


activities 


watch Western television programs in 
their homes and thus abet criminal 
acts against the GDR.” A Schultz 
family was also castigated for listen- 
ing to Western radio broadcasts. Ac- 
cording to the paper, “neighbors had 
to enter the Schultzs’ apartment to 
turn off the radio.” It added: “The 
Schultzs and other RIAS [West Ber- 
lin radio] listeners do not deserve to 
live in our newly built apartments. It 
is high time that they get to feel the 
worker-peasant power and that the 
City Council takes care of them.” 
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Norodna Mliadej (Sofia), August 16, 1961 


{ Mae rkise he 
September 1, 2. 


Volksttmme_ [Potsdam], 


Titov Visits GDR 


The second Soviet cosmonaut, 
Major German Titov, was displayed 
to the East German population for 
four days early in September. Fol- 
lowing a tight schedule that took him 
to a series of public functions in the 
capital and to the Soviet military de- 
tachment in Magdeburg, Major Titov 
endured the speeches and cheers in 
the firm-lipped style of his predeces- 
sor Yuri Gagarin. He thanked his 
audiences for their warm reception, 
hailed the East German workers for 
building socialism, and praised Soviet 
rocket technology. At the farewell 
ceremonies attended by GDR digni- 
taries and foreign diplomats, Party 
leader Walter Ulbricht told the 
Moscow-bound cosmonaut that “the 
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demonstrations we have seen here 
show the inviolable ties between the 
GDR people and the glorious Soviet 
people and the CPSU headed by our 
friend Nikita Khrush- 
chev.” (Radio East Berlin, September 


».) 


Sergeyevich 


Yugoslavia Out of Bounds 


In a surprise move that puzzled 
observers in Belgrade, the East Ger- 
man government recently prevented 
a group of East German tourists from 
visiting 


Yugoslavia, recommending 


that they spend their vacations in Bul- 
garia instead. According to a Bel- 
grade daily, the 25 tourists were to 
leave for Yugoslavia on September 9. 
In addition, the East German au- 
thorities refused to issue entry visas 
to a group of 60 Yugoslav women 
scheduled to attend ceremonies com- 
memorating their liberation from a 
former Nazi concentration camp at 
Ravensbrueck. The Yugoslav paper 
called such behavior “‘new and un- 
heard of.” (Borba [Belgrade], Sep- 


tember 9 


MARSHAL KONEV 


Marshal of the Soviet Union Ivan 
Konev, recently ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet Forces in East Germany, is no 
stranger to fierce battles in the field, 
political intrigues at home or long 
tours of duty as the leading Soviet 
general in Eastern Europe. Recalled 
from retirement in July by Premiet 
Khrushchev, Koney 
that is subordinate in rank to his last 
assignment as 


Stepanovich 


takes on a job 


Commander of the 
Warsaw Pact Forces, a position he 
gave up last year for reasons of ill 
health. 

The 64-year-old Marshal, who com- 
manded the victorious Russian forces 
that swept into southeastern Germany 
at the end of World War II and who 
is credited with the capture of Prague 
as well as an assist in the capture of 
Berlin, is a long-time hero of the 
Soviet Union. His exploits in the civil 
war in 1917 earned him the early 
friendship of Stalin. But his political 
acumen was no less sharp than his 
military skill. Stalin’s 
death Konev began his association with 
Nikita Khrushchev, who later rescued 
the Marshal from the professional ob- 


POLAND Sam 


Long before 


The Sermon at Czestochowa 


Poland’s most venerated religious 
shrine, the monastery of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, was the scene on Aug- 


ust 26 of an annual ceremony at 


livion imposed on him by Malenkov. 
Konev supported Khrushchev’s bid 
for military fame in the Stalinogorsk 
action, served as chairman of the mili- 
tary court-martial which condemned 
Lavrenti Beria to death, supported the 
downgrading of Stalin and in 1957 
denounced his old commanding of- 
ficer Marshal Zhukov. Marshal Konev 
now holds three Orders of Lenin and 
the Order of Victory, and has twice 
been Hero of the Soviet 
Union. He is a Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet and a member of the 
Central Committee of the Ukrainian 
Communist party. 


named 


That the Marshal has toughness, 
drive and ambition is evident from 
the distance he has traveled in the 
past 60 years. Born to a poor peasant 
family in Kirov Province, he was 
working as a lumberjack when World 
War I broke out. He joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1918 and took part 
in the suppression of the Left Social 
Revolutionaries. As a promising mem- 
ber of the Red Army he was sent to 
the Frunze Military Academy, from 
which he graduated with highest hon- 
ors in 19534. 


which Cardinal Wyszynski once more 
protested that the government was 
breaking its 1956 agreement with the 
church. About 120,000 pilgrims from 
all over Poland made the journey to 
the shrine on a Saturday, normally a 
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After winning a measure of fame 
in the 1939 war against Finland, he 
commanded troops against the Ger- 
mans, eventually taking command of 
one of the Ukrainian armies. He 
steadily pushed forward, using rather 
atypical methods of deception for a 
Soviet general, and in 1945 his men 
shook hands with American soldiers 
at the Elbe River. 

The end of the war found Konev 
in Vienna as military governor of 
Soviet-occupied Austria where he fre- 
quently clashed with US General 
Mark Clark, who complained often 
about Konev’s “repudiation of solemn 
pledges.” On one occasion Clark re- 
ported: “I said to Konev ‘You've 
made 10 demands at this Council 
meeting that we can’t meet. But sup- 
pose I should say, all right, we agree 
to all 10 demands. Then what would 
you do?’ “Tomorrow,” he 
have 10 new ones.’ ”’ 


said, ‘I'd 


In 1951 Konev moved to Prague, 
where he directed the activities of the 
1,000 or more high-ranking Soviet 
officers serving as “advisers” to the 
Czech army. Reports from Prague at 
the time indicated that his position 
was similar in all but name to that of 
Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky who be- 
came Poland’s Defense Minister in 
1949. In 1955 Konev was made Su- 
preme Commander of the East Euro- 
pean satellite armies. 

Like many Red Army leaders Konev 
has a rather grim countenance, and 
a barrel chest that looks capable of 
bearing even more medals than it 
does. One of the Marshal’s military 
maxims is: “Decide what the enemy 
expects of you, then do the opposite.” 
His reputation as a shrewd military 
tactician and a loyal Khrushchev man 
make him the logical choice for a job 
that has perhaps 
political and 


immediate 
implications 
than any other in Eastern Europe. 


more 
military 


working day in Poland, to worship 
at the shrine and to hear the Cardi- 
nal’s sermon. 


Speaking as “a free citizen of a free 
country,” the Cardinal protested that 
the government was “trying to im- 
pose on society a philosophy incon- 
sistent with the beliefs of the broad 
masses of the population,” and that it 





While the Polish regime has been stepping up its anti-church campaign, an English-language publication recently printed this photograph of 


the campus of the Catholic University in Lublin 


was “making things worse now by 
placing the training of priests and re- 
ligious education in the churches un- 
der the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education.” The order placing 
religious education under government 
control was announced just one week 
before the opening of the new school 
year. 

The Cardinal continued: “Perhaps 
there exists the view that the govern- 
ment has the right to educate in a 
certain ideology, but we must be free 
to choose, without fear of compulsion 
or force. Public means must not be 
used to offend a belief which the peo- 
ple profess.” With obvious reference 
to Party chief Gomulka, the Cardinal 
directed the attention of his listeners 
to the “man of higher authority in 
government who is responsible for the 
present trend in Polish life and whom 
the citizens have every right to criti- 
cize.” (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung |Frankfurt], August 28.) 

The Polish Party daily, Trybuna 
Ludu, argued that the new regula- 
tions do not infringe upon the prin- 
ciples of freedom of religion. “Permits 


to teach religious subjects,” it ex- 
plained, “will be denied only to those 
priests who have violated the accepted 
principles of dealing with young peo- 
ple, that is, those who have commit- 
ted immoral acts or exploited religious 
classes for reactionary political pur- 
poses.” It stated that 
lected as heads or supervisors of the 


“persons se- 


religious classes will be paid a salary 
of 1000 zloty per month.” 
Ludu |Warsaw), 


Trybuna 
September 8. 


Record Grain Harvest 


In his speech at the annual Harvest 
Day celebration in Warsaw, Septem- 
ber 10, Party chief 
nounced that 


Gomulka an- 
Polish agriculture—87 
percent of which is still in private 
hands—had finished a banner year. 
Yields of the four main grains—wheat, 
rye, barley and oats—averaged 17.7 
quintals per Confining 
himself to facts and figures, Gomulka 
failed for the first 1956 


to stress the Party’s ultimate goal of 


hectare. 
time since 
collectivizing the private farmers. He 
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Poland (Warsaw), September 1961 


managed, however, to put in a good 
word for the state-run industrial and 
building enterprises whose output, he 
explained, was “11.4 higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
1960.” 


perc ent 


event, 


The press, in reporting the 


cave considerably more attention to 
Gomulka’s lengthy remarks on the in- 
ternational situation. “People should 


not be frightened.” he maintained, 
“for a peace treaty with Germany will 
be signed before the year is 


PAP [Warsaw] September 10. 


out.” 


V odka and Beer Prices 
Increased 


In a new effort to reduce the con- 
sumption of beer and vodka—which 
had shown “a serious increase” during 
the first half of 1961 
announced steep price increases in 
August. The price of a half liter of 
vyborowa 


the government 


vodka was raised from 
39.00 zloty to 45.50, the latter amount- 
ing to nearly two days’ wages at the 
A half-liter bottle of 


beer will sell for 2.50 zloty rather than 


legal minimum. 





CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Poland, Hungary 


“SOCIALIST MORALITY” AND DIVORCE 
From the Prague women’s journal Viasta, August 9, 196]: 


Most frequently it is the man who gets divorced. The equality of 
women has suddenly given him a tremendous advantage. After all, 
his wife is employed and can maintain the children without him. And 
it becomes increasingly difficult for him to give anything “out of his 
own pocket” for the children who are not only hers but his. . . . He and 
his children have become inconvenient strangers. This is the evil thing 
which people have not yet learned to remedy. They realize their right 
to freedom, but they don’t sufficiently realize their responsibility. After 
all, these forsaken children also have some claims; they have material 
needs which can be better assured by two parents than by one. Fur- 
thermore, they have some claim to the father’s personality. In sum, 
they need him for their lives, for their development. . . . Yet how ugly 
are the cases where the father owes for three months, six months, a 
year, two . . . and nobody can make him regularly contribute toward 
the children’s maintenance. Worse, there are people who could help. 


Such a mother, who cares properly, devotedly and courageously 
for her children, should be supported by her whole environment: the 
home, the community, the plant where she works. But the opposite 
often happens—we have to admit with shame that women too often 
look at a divorcee with contempt. Why do people assume that “the 
woman must be to blame for her husband leaving her? . . . Anyway, 
nobody knows what has happened between the two of them. After 
all, sometimes a situation develops when it is difficult for the man to 
stay with his wife because she takes life more responsibly than he; 
she devotes herself to the children while the father doesn’t offer any- 
thing of himself. And then he has the feeling that his wife is no longer 
interested in him—and looks for interest elsewhere. 


The main thing is that society should help the mother to fulfill her 
obligations. The trade unionists should see that she has good working 
conditions. . . . The national committee should give her preference in 
accommodating the children in the nursery, kindergarten, etc., and the 
comrades from the plants where the father of their children works 
should be good comrades and induce him to behave like a good father 


—and not, as so frequently happens, support him in his tendency to 
avoid his obligations. 


2.00. The last price increases were in 
1957. (Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], 
August 12. 


Polish Aid Stops 

Poland’s request to purchase $180,- 
000,000 worth of US agricultural 
commodities, to be paid for in zloty, 
was turned down last month when the 
Kennedy administration decided to 
hold off on further aid to Poland. 
According to The New York Times, 
September 14, negotiations hit a snag 
early in the summer because of the 


increase in world tension and the of- 
ficial Polish attitude on international 
questions. ( See East Europe, August, 
p. 34. 

The deferment of the purchase will 
also affect the Polish request for $5,- 
000,000 in credits for machinery pur- 
chases which had been negotiated 
earlier but which had not been signed. 
Since 1957 the United States has 
sold Poland $365,300,000 of agricul- 
tural products for local currency and 
has extended credits, mostly for ma- 
chinery, of $61,000,000. 
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HUNGARY [ea 


Kadar Assumes Premiership 


Although rumors had circulated in 
Budapest that Hungarian Premier Fe- 
renc Muennich would soon retire, his 
sudden replacement by Party chief 
Janos Kadar came as somewhat of a 
surprise. At any rate, the Hungarian 
regime chose the occasion to rearrange 
several portfolios and reshuffle the cab- 
inet. As Premier, Kadar now ranks 
with those of his colleagues in Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Moscow who 
hold high government office and the 
title of First Party Secretary. According 
to the Hungarian News Agency, the 
new line-up is as follows: Premier, 
Janos Kadar; Minister of State with- 
out portfolio, Ferenc Muennich; Dep- 
uty Premiers, Antal Apro, Bela Biszku, 
Jeno Fock, Gyula Kallay; Minister of 
the Interior, Janos Papp; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Janos Peter; Minister 
of Culture, Pal Iku; Chairman of the 
Planning Office, Miklos Ajtai; Chair- 
man of the new Commission for Eco- 
nomic Development, Arpad Kiss. 
(MTI [Budapest], September 13.) 

No mention was made of new as- 
signments for those Ministers who 
were replaced. Endre Sik was replaced 
by his deputy in Foreign Affairs, and 
Valerie Benke lost her job as Minister 
of Culture to Iku who had been one 
of her deputies. Sik and Benke are 
both old “Stalinists,” while their re- 
placements have been Central Com- 
mittee members only since the revolu- 
tion in 1956. Janos Peter, the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a for- 
mer bishop of the Reformed Church. 


Muennich in Asia 

Ex-Premier Ferenc Muennich led an 
official delegation on an unusual tour 
of Southeast Asia in August. The 
Hungarians found their reception in 
India a bit different from the usual 
fare of diplomatic niceties. On his 
return to Budapest Muennich told 
the press merely that “there are is- 
sues upon which the leaders of our 
countries hold different opinions,” 
and that “we talked instead about 
things that link us together.” (Nep- 
szabadsag {Budapest], August 28. 





The event which Muennich did not 
discuss, and which the Hungarian 
press ignored, was a talk by Nehru 
at a dinner honoring Muennich in 
New Delhi when the Indian leader 
dwelt upon the touchy subject of the 
1956 Hungarian Revolt. Said Nehru: 
“Hungary's experiences in unrest and 
conflict were extremely sad, not only 
for her but for many others as well. 
It was unavoidable that people out- 
side Hungary 
shocked by the events in 


were also deeply 
Hungary 
proper, not only because war is evil 
but because a civil conflict 
I believe that 
the bitterness of this conflict is now 
on the wane and that people in Hun- 
AP, Reuter, 
The joint communique 
made reference to “friendly talks on 
international 


causes 
even more bitterness. 


gary now live in peace.” 
August 25. 
issues” and quoted 
Nehru’s acceptance of an invitation 
to visit Hungary 
future.” 


y “sometime in the 
Nepszabadsag, August 29.) 

In Indonesia, the delegation found 
Sukarno more cordial and happy to 
agree that “strong measures must be 
undertaken to put an end to colonial- 
ism and racial discrimination, to 
reorganize the UN, and to promote 


disarmament.” A new agreement be- 


CURRENT 


tween the two countries provides for 
an eight-year development project in 
Indonesia for which Hungary will 
supply investment goods and techni- 
cal help. Only a few days before the 
Soviets announced their resumption 
of atomic tests, the Indonesians and 
Hungarians released a statement con- 
demning the 
which 


French nuclear tests 
“endangered the life and se- 
curity of millions of peoples in Africa 
and other parts of the 


Ne pszabadsag, August 23. 


world.” 


Retaliatory Tariff 


Afraid that 
Market will 


garian 


Common 
Hun- 
Europe 


Europe's 
reduce 
with Western 

comprising about 30 percent of Hun- 


seriously 
trade 


garian exports), Budapest announced 
tariff 
August. The new 


a new customs regulation in 


customs decree 
“will be applied against closed eco- 
nomic groupings if, during negotia- 
tions with these countries, it is not 
possible to reach an agreement.” 
MTI [Budapest] August 22. 
According to the Hungarian Cham- 
ber of Commerce the new tariff will 
list the general customs rates in two 


columns, one representing the rates 
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The Bulgarian farmer greets ‘volunteers’ from the city who have come to help with the 


harvest. 


Sturshel (Sofia), July 14, 1961 
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DEVELOPMENTS Hungary, Albania 


for countries which most- 


Hun- 


gary and the other representing higher 


apply 
favored-nation agreements to 
rates ““made necessary by other con- 


ditions.” Radio 


9) 


ALBANIA 


Soviet Friendship Month 


Budapest, August 


Che month of September was dedi- 
cated to a series of information pro- 
grams, lectures, films and seminars on 
the subject of “the unbreakable friend- 
ship” between Albania and the USSR 
(he usual procedure at such affairs 
is to avoid any reference to Stalin 
and to emphasize the role of Khrush- 
chev in contemporary affairs, but the 
Albanians organized their demonstra- 
tions with huge banner portraits of 
the late Soviet dictator alongside those 
of Lenin and Enver Hoxha. 

Refusing to abandon the line taken 
at the Fouth Party Congress in Tirana 
last February, the Albanians peppered 
their ceremonial speeches with hearty 
American 


references to imperial- 


ists, Tito’s treachery, “great People’s 
China,” and Joseph Stalin. Conspic- 
uous by its absence was the name of 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev. The 
chief speaker at the opening rally 
nevertheless asserted: “The everlast- 
ing and unbreakable friendship with 
the great USSR is one of the most 
historically important achievements of 
Radio 


our country.” Tirana, Sep- 


tember 1. 


**Diversionists’” Caught 


Radio Tirana announced on Sep- 
tember 3 that “a diversionist band, 
headed by a Greek-American crimi- 
nal. was annihilated on August 16.” 
Without making it clear whether the 
group was trying to enter or leave 


Albania or revealing the number of 
people involved, the report merely 
said that the incident occurred in the 
village of Bozhigrad near the Greek 
border. A meeting was held in the 
village to mark the liquidation of the 
General Zicishti 


praised the border guards for their 


“group,” at which 
alertness. “In Albania,” he said, “‘our 
enemies will never be able to escape 
the sharp eye and the strong hand of 


oul people.” 





CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Bulgaria 


THE PAPER DRIVE 


The spirit of Franz Kafka still lives on in Prague, as proved by this 
short satire on a search for typing paper and the resulting bureaucratic 
tangle 


| finished the page, took the sheet out of my typewriter, removed the 
carbon, reached for a new sheet in the drawer while thinking of the 
next sentence, and discovered—no paper! . . . But why worry, next 
door there’s a stationery shop, and I'll be back in five minutes. And 
sure enough, it was quick—they had no paper. . . . So | make the 
rounds of the paper shops. 


Shops bursting with envelopes, diaries, notebooks, writing pads, 
copybooks (not to speak of pencils, pens, erasers), everything you can 
think of—except ordinary non-perforated clean sheets of paper. “Typing 
paper, please.” An amused smile from the clerk: come, come, my boy, 
what will you think of next? ... 


Finally | find a stationery store, exactly what I’ve been looking for. 
In the shop window are typewriters of all makes and sizes. . . . | say to 
myself: when you carry typewriters, you must carry paper as well. But 
no. No paper. | got angry. 

“Can you tell me what the point is in selling typewriters when there's 
no paper? Typewriters for typewriters’ sake, why that’s formalism. 
Now what about it?” 

Rhetorical questions are not answered. ... 


Whatever the truth is, the fact is that there is no paper. | realize 
that the person sitting at the desk where such matters are planned can’t 
think of everything. . . . Perhaps our authors write too much and that 
accounts for the chronic shortage of paper. | decided to ask my 
journalist friends how they do it. What do they use when there is no 
paper just when they want to write? 

This surprised them. Was | crazy? In every office there’s paper. 
And if you don’t have an office, you surely must have a wife or brother 
or son or girl friend working in an office. And there’s your source 
of paper. So much talk about a few silly sheets of paper. 


Well, certainly that’s one way to solve the problem. But | should 
like it so much better if it were not necessary to mobilize one’s friends 
working in offices to get hold of paper, and paper could be bought 
in shops. Perhaps the central planners could cut the amount used in 
offices? What about it? 


The above sketch was printed in Kultura (Prague), July 27, 1961. A 
week later the following ‘answer’ appeared in the same journal. 


We have checked your complaint as to the shortage of office paper, 
and we have ascertained that the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union does 
in fact receive for its own use allotments of typing paper from the 
Retail Association of the Paper Industry. The orders placed by your 
Union have been sharply cut, and for that reason not enough paper is 
available for you. From the quotas which we receive we must first of all 
cover the needs of specialized schools as well as of small consumers 
needing usually only a few sheets at a time. In view of the fact that 
we fully understand your difficult position, we have ordered our paper 
distributor to reserve for you the requested 500 sheets. However, we 
have at the moment in stock only paper of a larger size, A-3, which 
you can cut in half. 


BULGARIA Se 


Liberation Anniversary 


On the eve of Bulgaria’s national 
liberation day, September 9, tradi- 
tional festivities were held all over the 
country. This year, as last, the rally 
in Sofia was held at the National 
Opera House. Party leader Todor 
Zhivkov, who celebrated his 50th 
birthday a few days before, was on 
hand with two Soviet Marshals, Goli- 
kov and Sokolovskiy. Politburo mem- 
ber Rayko Damyanov delivered an 
hour-long speech on Bulgaria’s prog- 
ress. 

Damyanov spoke of Bulgaria’s long 
“fight to establish democracy,” praised 
the CPSU draft program as “the most 
remarkable document of our time,” 
recalled with “enthusiastic joy” the 
space voyages of Yuri Gagarin and 
Gherman Titov and expressed “eternal 
love and gratitude to the great Soviet 
people led by our faithful friend 
Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev.” Cit- 
ing Bulgaria’s industrial progress, and 
promising that it will continue in the 
future, he announced for the first 
time that by 1963 Bulgaria’s electric 
power system will be linked with those 
of the Soviet Union and Romania. 

Radio Sofia, September 8. ) 


Belgrade and Sofia Link Grids 


A protocol signed on August 24 
in Sofia has set in motion the con- 
struction of a high-voltage power line 
connecting Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
Although the agreement avoided the 
usual expressions of good will that 
characterize intra-bloc pacts, the tone 
taken in the Bulgarian press toward 
the Yugoslavs was a cordial one. Plans 
for the construction of the system 
were discussed at an earlier meeting 
in Sofia last spring. (Rabotnichesko 
Delo [Sofia] August 25. 


Physical Culture 


A meeting of Pioneer leaders in 
August heard Party leader Todor 
Zhivkov preach the vigorous life. 
Zhivkov’s message to the Pioneer lead- 
ers cited the important role of the 
Pioneer organizations in assisting the 
Party, which “calls upon the young 





CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Bulgaria 


generation to organize a campaign for 

mastering science and _ technology.” 

The slogan, said Zhivkov, should be THE STATISTICAL GAME 

ft day bean — Western economists have long pondered the intricacies of the Soviet 

19. . ’ bloc's statistics. But it is rare indeed when the authorities admit that 
A week later, at the opening of the many of their basic figures are false. The following article is taken 

sialic ceili ahicDaaiee? enemiente: beens from the Polish Party organ Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), August 24, 1961: 


in Sofia, Premier Anton Yugov raised What would you say of a certain factory whose report to local au- 
the banner of “science and sports” thorities indicates that the monthly plan was fulfilled by 75 percent, 
and urged physical perfection on his while a commission formed by the local authorities finds that the plan 
200 thousand listeners. Referring to was actually fulfilled by only one percent? In another factory—of the 
Soviet cosmonauts Yuri Gagarin and metallurgical industry—the plan fulfillment report for last December 
German Titov as “bold physical cul- included the production of 13 lathes; yet on the last day of that month 
turists,” Yugov praised sports educa- these so-called lathes were still unassembled, i.e., they were far from 
tion but urged the participants to work being completed. 

for peace, international solidarity of 
academic youth and scientific prog- 
ress “in this age of real revolution in 


It is a waste of words to say much about what goes on in this re- 
spect in the construction industry. An allegedly completed building 
is surrendered for occupancy, a contract is signed, the number of rooms 
is listed—and then quietly, secretly, work on the building goes on for 
many more months. But individual factories or buildings are mere trifles. 
Such an enormous enterprise as the Polish Post Office, Telegraph and 
Telephone fulfilled last year its planned profit with 4 million zloty 
more than originally expected. However, a thorough investigation 
lessened this spectacular sum. After a closer look at the documents, 
it turned out that not only was there no extra profit, but that the enter- 
prise was 20 million zloty short of the planned income. . . . 

Now, we ask you: who needs such lies? 


science and_ social development.” 
Rabotnichesko Delo {Sofia], August 


While physical culture has been an 
important phase of Bulgaria’s school 
program, Party officials have recently 
begun a campaign to extend exercise 
programs all over the country. A 
Politburo decision on physical educa- 
tion published in August called for 
“mass physical culture programs, 
morning exercises and gymnastics” in 


factories, offices and schools. ‘Trade : bh 
en eee ee Greece and NATO NATO forces close to the frontiers of 


unions were also called upon to “im- : Ugetyeedty 
the socialist countries,’ Bulgarian of- 


plement such programs for workers Heartened by the Soviet Union's 


} 


. ae : ficials grew bolder in denouncing 
and employees in the cities as well as note to the Greek government de- 


; = aghe their Greek neighbors. Threatening 
on state agricultural farms.” (Rabot- manding ‘“‘an appropriate explanation = , Fae 
nichesko Delo, August 24. for the field exercises involving to call ee their Warsaw Pact allies 
if the Greeks did not withdraw from 
the NATO maneuvers held on Sep- 
tember 14th, the Bulgarians recalled 
the Soviet warning that Greece would 
shoulder all the responsibility for pos- 
sible consequences. (Radio Sofia, Sep- 
tember 1.) Replying to these charges, 
Greek Premier Caramanlis referred 
to the exchange as “an attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of ow 
country” and as an attempt to cre- 
ate a climate of fear in the Greek na- 
tion. Radio Athens, September 3 
A few days later Bulgaria’s First 
Deputy Premier Rayko Damyanov 
announced that Bulgaria would rein- 
force her military units along the 
Greek and Turkish borders and de- 
clared that her combat forces and in- 


ternal security forces were in a state 


; ; . ; ; ; of readiness. Rabotnichesko Delo 
A parade in Sofia showing, for the first time, Bulgaria’s Soviet-built rockets. a : ; Q 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), September 10, 1961 [Sofia |, September 9. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Czechoslovakia, Romania 


lo 


The visit of Ghana’s president Kwame Nkrumah to Czechoslovakia, here seen at the airport 
accompanied by Czechoslovakia’s president Novotny and interpreter (far right). 


Svet v Obrozech (Prague), August 5, 1961 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 22GB SSR ale nce Be St oie 


Vore Defectors 


Czechoslovak citizens continue to 
escape to Austria in dramatic ways. 
In mid-August the Austrian govern- 
ment announced that seven people 
had broken through the barbed-wire 
large 
truck and driven to Vienna where 
they asked for 


obstacles near Gmuend in a 


political asylum. 
[he escapees, a lawyer and his wife, 
a professor, an engineer, a laboratory 
assistant and two children, gave a full 
account of their flight to the Vienna 
police In their 


claimed that they had all been as- 


deposition they 


signed work at an agricultural cen- 
ter near the border and given a heavy 
Tatra type truck. In the evenings the 
men surreptitiously prepared the ve- 
hicle for their escape, building head- 
light shields and fitting the truck with 
Shortly 


before dawn on the morning of Au- 


iron sheeting on the sides 


gust 15 they boarded the truck, drove 


through a field near the customs 
house, and smashed through the bar- 
rier. (Die Presse |Vienna|, August 17.) 

In September the press also reported 
that a 34-year-old mechanic cut the 
barbed wire fence along the border, 
ran to the Morava river and swam 
across to the other side where he 
eluded the Czech border guards who 
arrived in the 
Austrian town of Marchegg on Sep- 
tember 9, where he asked for politi- 
cal asylum. On the same day, a new 


pursued him. He 


detection was discovered when a group 
of tourists returning to Czechoslovakia 
reported that one of their group, a 
+2-year-old college lecturer, was miss- 
ing and presumed to have remained 
in Vienna. Arbeiter-Zeitune [Vi- 
enna], September 12. 


Teachers Convene 


In the second half of August 1700 
delegates and observers from all over 


30 


the country attended a National 
Teachers Conference in Prague to 
assess “the experiences of the social- 
ist reorganization of elementary and 
secondary schools” and to hear Party 
leaders exhort them on to higher 
goals. Czechoslovakia’s number two 
Communist, Jiri Hendrych, told the 
educators that they faced a pressing 
task to insure a material and tech- 
nological base for building commu- 
nism by producing more technicians 
and engineers who have the correct 
attitude toward socialism and whose 
moral standards “must be incompar- 
ably higher than they are today.” 
Rude Pravo [Prague], August 24.) 


ROMANIA = 


Romanians in Budapest 


Following a visit to Moscow in late 
July, Romanian Party chief Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej and a high-powered delega- 
tion took off again on a state visit to 
Budapest which ended on September 
7. Joint communiques after both visits 
revealed little more than the usual 
agreements to agree on economic and 
cultural questions, and Dej’s speeches 
in each case merely emphasized that 
intra-bloc friendship “is stronger and 
more lively than ever before.” (Radio 
Bucharest, September 7.) 

There are indications, however, that 
the visits to Moscow and Budapest 
will have an effect on Romanian eco- 
nomic planning, with increased em- 
phasis on heavy industry. In a speech 
on the anniversary of Romania’s lib- 
eration, August 23, the Romanian 
leader carefully omitted any mention 
of economic prospects for 1962, al- 
though the current six-year plan is 
only one year old. The fact that the 
Romanian state visits were also pre- 
talks in 
Moscow and Budapest between gov- 
delegations also 
points to the probability that eco- 


ceeded in each case by 


ernment economic 


nomic problems constituted a major 
part of the agenda in both visits. 





Luxacs-Hook (cont'd from page 39) 
viet satellites will ever [my italics] rise 
in open revolt again so long as the So- 
viet regime remains stable and at 
peace.” even 
for a public philosopher and prophet. 
I well remember how, before the 
events of 1956, virtually all of our 
Public Philosophers and Prophets and 
Intellectuals and Experts were unani- 
mous in their conclusion that a demo- 
cratic revolution against a totalitarian 
government was impossible. I did not 
then, and I do not now, make such 
categorical and prophetic statements; 
but, of course, I am not a philosopher. 
I am an historian. 


Ever is a strong word 


Joun LuxKacs 
Chestnut Hill College 


Proressor Hook replies: 


Mr. Lukacs’s ill-tempered and abu- 
sive comments evade the main criti- 
cisms made in my review. Events have 
so emphatically given him the lie con- 
cerning the Kremlin’s intentions that 
it is not surprising he has adopted a 
strategy out of keeping with the amen- 
ities of scholarly discussion. 

(1) Mr. Lukacs asserted that “‘the 
Russian leaders have officially modified 
the thesis about the inevitability of 
communism. . . .” I asked for evi- 
dence. He has none. Since he has 
confused the statement of Khrushchev 
that war is not inevitable with the be- 
lief that communism is not inevitable, 
I am justified in challenging his ex- 
pertness on Communist ideology. It is 
sheer invention on Mr. Lukacs’s part 
to attribute to me the view that the 
leaders of the Kremlin are not Rus- 
sian or even human. He is disingen- 
uous in stating his own position and 
in trying to make out that the opposite 
of an absurdity must be an absurdity. 
Obviously the leaders of the Soviet are 
many things: Communist, Russian, 
bearded and bald. The question is: 
how weighty are these various attri- 
butes in predicting their béhavior? 
The difference between Lukacs and 
me is that he regards the fact that 
Khrushchev et al. are Russian as far 
more important than that they are 
Communist, which I deny. Events 
have shown how untenable his hy- 
pothesis is. He now holds it as a 
dogma. 


(2 By italicizing the word 
“ever,” Mr. Lukacs seeks to give the 
impression that I dogmatically rule 
out any possibility of revolt in the sat- 
ellite countries. The context of my 
remarks shows that I was comparing 
the situation before and after the Hun- 
garian Revolt. Whereas there was 
some likelihood in the past that such 
revolts would occur—and as an ad- 
vocate of the policy of liberation I, 
for one, never wrote off these chances 
—today, because of the failure of the 
West, this likelihood is so overwhelm- 
ingly small (as long as the Soviet Un- 
ion remains stable or at peace), that 
no realistic mind can regard ‘it as a 
grounded possibility. As I made clear 
in my review, I do not deal in certain- 
ties; I leave that to those who, like 
Lukacs, fall back on a muddy kind of 
metaphysics. 

(3) Mr. Lukacs explains my “snarl!” 
about the California Compromise as 
an elementary mistake about dates. 
He is right to be puzzled over the 
sentence as it stands. A_ sophisti- 
cated historian, however, should have 
realized that something was 
since I was not 


amiss, 
referring to dates 
at all but, as the topic sentence 
made clear, to Lukacs’s view of “‘the 
American character’— a view which 
seems to me to be arbitrary and unin- 
formed. Unfortunately, in the rush of 
preparing for my visit West, I had no 
time to read galley proof carefully 
and could not correct this sentence 
which should have read: “Leaving 
aside his discovery that ‘the Califor- 
nia Compromise of 1850’ was moti- 
vated by interna- 
his judgments about 
the American character are impres- 
sionistic. . 


‘considerations of 
tional prestige,’ 


..’ I know of no other his- 
torian who explains the Compromise 
of 1850 as determined by American 


fear of what Europeans thought of 
them. Rightly or wrongly, the Ameri- 
can character was marked by an in- 
dependence of European public opin- 
ion from the outset 
World War. This was the era of stri- 
dent nationalism and isolationism. 


until the first 


(4) Mr. Lukacs denies that he is 
hostile to German culture and civiliza- 
tion. Any unbiased reader of his book 
cannot but be struck by its animus 
against Germany. The reason Lukacs 
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praises Heisenberg has more to do 
with the latter’s present-day refusal 
to aid the West in nuclear research 
than with his pretended admiration 
for the flower of German civilization. 
In his book, this is all he had to say 
about Heisenberg: 
“The Central Jewish 
sic!) refugee scientists in 1939 con- 
vinced 


European 


Roosevelt to build an atomic 
bomb, as they believed that their Ger- 
man colleagues were building one for 
Hitler. 
saecker were not building bombs while 
other German technicians, led by von 


But Heisenberg and von Weiz- 


Braun, were building the rockets that 
were to rain death on London in 1944. 
It was then with the German von 
Braun and his rocket team that the 
Jewish Teller and von Neuman allied 
themselves in America by 1954 
while in Germany, Heisenberg and von 
Weizsaecker their 
refusal to engage in any kind of nuclear 
military work.” (p. 164. 


Lukacs is characteristically mistaken 


solemnly declared 


about the German scientists’ refusal 
to engage in nuclear research. They 
failed in their research and_ then 
sought to make a virtue of it. Lukacs’s 
praise of Heisenberg no more dis- 
proves his anti-German bias than the 
occasional sound of liberal sentiment 
drowns out the ugly undertones of 
anti-Semitism in his book. 

It is obvious that Mr. Lukacs is a 
fanatical anti anti-Communist. Anti- 
communism, of course, is not a suf- 
ficient indication of liberalism. After 
all, Horthy, Franco and other reaction- 
aries were anti-Communist too. But 
although anti-communism is not a suf- 
ficient condition of liberalism, it is a 
necessary one. A liberal “anti anti- 
Communist” or “anti anti-Fascist’’ is 
a contradiction in terms 

Despite Mr. Lukacs’s passionate as- 
severations that he is a Christian and 
a Catholic, he illustrates the ‘“‘sour- 
smelling malice” with which he taxes 
me. I neither said nor implied that 
he should be glad that his book could 
be published in America. Since he 
tried to make out that America was 
in danger of becoming a police state, 
I cited the publication of his book as 
evidence of how little he understood 
of America. Had he read my review 
with his mind and not with his nose, 
he would have understood it better. 


Stanford, California 





Book Review 


Khrushchevs World View 


THE COMING TESTS WITH RUS- 
SIA, by Walter Lippmann, Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1961, $2.50. 


WILLIAM PFAFI 


LirpPMANN’S little book is not 


M* 


that the newspaper column, like Leb- 


best consumed on the 


quite an exception to the rule 


anese wine, is 
spot. These three articles describing 
interview with Soviet 
Khrushchev in Sochi last 


April, together with Mr. Lippmann’s 


the author's 


Premier 


later eloquent and admirable com- 
ment on the Cuban invasion, “To 
Ourselves Be True,” make upa book 
whose interest is largely, though not 
entirely, archaeological. So much has 
happened: the Vienna meeting be- 
tween Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khrush- 
chev, the forcible partition of Berlin, 
the resumption of nuclear tests. One 
examines this collection, this stratum 
full of artifacts from the recent politi- 
cal past, attempting to find those 
things which may be meaningful to- 
day—which may tell us things we 
had not known about Mr. Khrushchev 
and about Soviet ambition 

Ihe American journalist and the 


talked chiefly 


the fate of the under- 


Soviet premier about 


I 
hree matters: 


developed world, disarmament, and 


Germany On disarmament, Mz: 
Khrushchev rejected the possibility of 
renuinely neutral supervision, he re- 
jected extensive inspection, and most 
interesting, rejected the notion that 
there is any value in developing tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. “If it comes to 
war, we shall use only the _ biggest 
weapons. The smaller ones are very 
expensive and they can decide noth- 


ing.” He 


also remarked that in the 


years immediately preceding the in- 
terview the most important world de- 
velopment had been the conclusion, 
by the two great powers, “that it was 
useless to ‘test’ one another by mili- 
tary means.” 

Since the Soviets are now carrying 
Berlin that seems 
“testing” by 


out a policy on 
very like a y military 
means, the views the Soviet premie1 
expressed to Mr. Lippmann on Ger- 
many continue to be of interest. The 
author concluded that the Russians 
feel an urgent necessity to consoli- 
date the East German regime before 
West German rearmament is com- 
plete, and Mr. Khrushchev remarked 
several times that “he would soon 
bring the German question to a head.” 
He wants, according to Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s understanding, some kind of 
de facto recognition of the GDR: 
and (although it was net stated in 
so many words) an end to West Ger- 
man and American political activity 
in Berlin Che 


Ww illingness to see 


Russian implied a 
serlin remain out- 
side the GDR provided that it is, in 
effect. politically. Mr 


Lippmann says that the Soviets were 


neutralized 


prepared to use the Red Army to 
blockade Berlin if the Western pow- 
ers should try to force themselves 
through East German control points, 
although he left Sochi with the be- 
lief that Mr. Khrushchev “most cer- 
tainly” did not want a military show- 
down 

It now appears, of course, that what 
Mr. Khrushchev wants in Berlin, Mr. 
Khrushchev is about to get. Reading 
what the 
April, one 


Russian position was in 


wonders rather bitterly 


how much the Soviets might have 
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been compelled to yield in Central 
Europe in exchange for the kind of 
concessions on East Germany and the 
status of Berlin that the 
powers now seem prepared, under du- 
ress, to grant. There is, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann has subsequently suggested, a 


Western 


dismaying conviction in Washington 
that negotiations can only be a re- 
treat, never an attack. 

The Soviet view of the underdevel- 
oped world is given the most atten- 
tion in this book, and while Com- 
munist expectations of revolution are 
familiar continue to 
demonstrate that curious mixture of 


enough, they 


ignorance with shrewdness and de- 
termination that so distinguishes Mr. 
Khrushchev himself. Mr. Lippmann 
remarks that the Soviet premier thinks 
much more like Richelieu and Met- 
ternich than like Woodrow Wilson. 
This judgment is made in a compari- 
attitude toward 
Cuba with the attitude toward East- 
ern Europe 


son of the Soviet 


Castro’s island is a con- 
venient target of opportunity for the 
USSR, but, United 
States sphere of influence, is no place 


being in the 


for a serious Soviet military commit- 
ment. The East European states, on 
the other hand, are by geography 
places of the most fundamental Soviet 
commitment. Whatever else it may 
be, this surely is a traditional view 
for a great power to take, Metter- 
nichian perhaps, but also very Rus- 
sian. 

What is not Metternichian is the 
ignorance that co-exists with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s intuition of what is 
important to Russia and what is not: 
the delusory belief in the efficacy of 
Marxist predictions. Soviet commit- 





ments aside, Cuba is, in Mr. Krush- 
chev’s view, “inevitably” set upon the 
Marxist path. All the underdevel- 
oped countries are predestined to ac- 
cept communism. The West may 
plot and rail, but what will happen 
will happen. Soviet military inter- 
vention then is unnecessary, as Mr. 
Lippmann says, “as an instrument of 
world conquest,” but must serve 
rather as “guardian against American 
interference with the 
world revolution.” 


predestined 


This is a coherent position pro- 
vided that the premises are right. If 
revolution is inevitable then the pol- 
icy Mr. Khrushchev sets forth is the 
prudent one. But what if, whatever 
Mr. Khrushchev thinks, the world is 
not flat? What if the new countries 
are not predestined to communism? 
This is something that must one day 
be dealt with by the Soviet theore- 
ticians—as the evidence gradually 
accumulates that political vessels are 
not falling off the edges of the sea. 
The qualifications and ambiguities 
about the matter in the recent Soviet 
Party Draft Program would seem to 
indicate that in the theoretical offices 
in Moscow matters are seen as rather 
less black-and-white than Mr. Khrush- 
chev states them, and one_ wishes 
that when the Soviet leader described 
the forces “inexorably” at work in 
Cuba and Iran, Mr. Lippmann had 
asked him about Iraq, and Syria and 
Egypt, and indeed the rest of the un- 
derdeveloped world where, after more 


than a decade of struggle, commu- 
nism has yet to demonstrate its inex- 
orability. 

But there is discernible in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s remarks an implicit dis- 
tinction between items of faith—and 
of secondary importance—and those 
matters of genuine consequence to 
Russia’s power and position in the 
world. There are gains to be had by 
the diplomatic and economic wooing 
of the new nations, and even perhaps 
by such adventures as the intervention 
in the Congo; but there are also is- 
sues, such as the German issue, of 
fundamental importance. For after 
all, to paraphrase Stalin, how many 
divisions has Nehru? So let the nu- 
clear bombs be tested. 

A final word must be added about 
Mr. Lippmann’s own views, as he ex- 
presses them in this book. He sees the 
competition between Russia and 
America in the underdeveloped world 
as the most crucial element in the 
world situation. He remarks that 
“the only real alternative to commu- 
nism is a liberal and progressive so- 
ciety.” This is widely believed and 
it is misleading because there is a 
joker in the adjective “real.” A lib- 
eral and progressive society is surely 
the desirable alternative to commu- 
nism; but the possible alternatives 
many of them a good deal more “real” 

are rather wider. They include an- 
archy and tyranny, novel barbarisms, 
new forms of totalitarianism and im- 
perialism. 


From Messianism Toward 


PHE RED PHOENIX—RUSSIA SINCI 
WORLD WAR II, by Harry Schwartz, 
Neu York Frederi k { Praege f Inc 


1961, 427 pp., $6.00 


ONLY IN RUSSIA, by Howard Norton, 
New York: Van Nostrand, Inc., 1961, 
240 pp., $4.85. 


KHRUSHCHEV—A POLITICAL 
PORTRAIT, by Konrad Kellen, Neu 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 271 pp., 
$5.00. 


MAXINE STEINMAN 


- rHE EVENT that anyone is still 

ignorant of the changing balance 
of world power—and this seems du- 
bious in the light of Major ‘Titov’s or- 
bital flight and Premier Khrushchev’s 
latest announcement that the Soviet 
Union can construct a rocket with an 
explosive warhead equivalent to 100,- 
000,000 tons of TNT—The Red Phoe- 
nix is a reminder of the Soviet Union’s 
spectacular rise from the rubble of 
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The future for the new nations is 
not simple. These states have awak- 
ened from their sleep into an age of 
crisis of Western  civilization—that 
civilization (and here we must in- 
clude communism as a Western var- 
lant) whose ideas and industrial tech- 
niques are pounding to pieces the 
archaic cultures and social structures 
of the non-industrial world. There 
will be no easy melding of the old 
traditions as of Afro-Asia with the 
best of the new age: more likely is 
that the new nations will partake of 
the Western crisis—but without even 
the West’s resources for coping with 
that crisis. 

It is a Western error to believe that 
liberal and humane societies lie in all 
our futures; the point, however, is 
that the Communist error is even 
greater: their belief that their simple 
doctrines can dominate the terrible 
variety of the world. They, as well as 
we, would do well to reflect a bit, not 
only on Africa and Asia and the Lat- 
ins in their cultural singularities, but 
on our own bloody pasts. Then we 
might wonder if our view of the fu- 
ture as confined to the easy alterna- 
tives of the cold war is not in fact a 
very simple faith. We may wonder if 
we are not all in danger of an erro 
most uncharacteristic of the conserva- 
tive Walter Lippmann: of behaving 
like nationalists nurtured on‘ Rousseau, 
smoking Me- 


pretending that the 


phisto simply isn’t there 


Affluence 


World War II to 
torically unprecedented position of in- 
fluence. Mr. Sch 


its current and his- 
wartz emphasizes 
Soviet economic growth, the wide ex- 
tension of Soviet world power, and 
last, but hardly least, Soviet leader- 
ship in the race for space 
of articles Mz 
The New York Times over a period 
of more than ten years, the book’s 
aim, I presume, is to do away with 
anachronistic shrugs of condescen- 
sion, skepticism or indifference toward 


Composed 


Schwartz wrote for 





A product of Soviet architecture and building programs as seen by a Moscow cartoonist. 


Krokodil 


(Moscow), 


May 1961 


the achievements of a nation which, 
only a short time ago, was benumbed 
by backwardness and illiteracy. 

The Soviet Union’s rapid recovery 
and advance has not been without a 
price, a point which Mr. Schwartz 
does not ignore. But the price—a piti- 
fully low living standard for the Rus- 
sian masses who, in the Stalinist era, 
experienced the depths of exploitation 
and terror—does not obliterate the 
gains, and the system, whatever one 
may think of it, seems viable enough 
and far from frozen by the rigidity of 
dogma. Since Stalin’s death, the worst 
aspects of police terror have been 
abandoned, living standards have 
been, and probably will continue to be, 


raised, and one of the main questions 
for the future is what will happen 
when—barring an international nu- 
clear holocaust—the USSR becomes an 
affluent society. Mr. Schwartz specu- 


lates that in such a society ideological 
fanaticism will erode, and that, with 
the disappearance of the old genera- 
tion of Bolshevik leaders and their re- 
placement by men who have spent 
their whole lives under Soviet rule, a 
policy less messianic will perhaps pre- 
dominate. The age of affluence, how- 
ever, is not yet at hand, and the inter- 
national situation may very well in- 
hibit the development of a tolerance 
that would conceivably come from 
material comfort and a solid sense of 
national superiority. 

In the here and now, what con- 
cerns Mr. Schwartz is the efficiency of 
the Soviet leadership. Largely because 
of this leadership, he maintains, So- 
viet society between 1945 and 1960 
performed far more effectively than 
the United States in advancing Soviet 
national power. By 1960, the USSR 
had achieved military equality with the 
US, Soviet production was the high- 
est in history with its capital invest- 
ment rivalling that of the US, and the 
Russians were successfully challenging 
and defying American power in every 
part of the world. Contrasting Soviet 
boldness in Cuba with the US atti- 
tude of do-nothing in East Germany 
in 1953 and Hungary in 1956, Mr. 
Schwartz states: “Any long continua- 
tion of this appalling disparity in the 
effectiveness of the leadership of the 
two competing societies must surely 
call into question the ability of the 





United States and its allies to exert a 
primary influence on world affairs. 
Any shift of world power in the Com- 
munists’ favor during 1961-75 com- 
parable to that which took place from 
1946 to 1960 might turn into reality 
Khrushchev’s dream of world Com- 
munism.” 
Even without disputing Mr. 
Schwartz’ analysis of US policy toward 
East Germany and Hungary—and the 
analysis is highly debatable—and with- 
out whitewashing some all-too-obvious 
blunders in the US conduct of for- 
eign affairs, surely it could be sug- 
gested that some, though hardly all, 
of the disparity in the effectiveness of 
the two leaderships comes from the 
disparity between the two societies 
themselves, in terms of development, 
inner machinery and goals. Neverthe- 
less, the times certainly require greate1 
vision on the part of American politi- 
cal leaders, and attacks against “God- 
less Communism,” or vague calls to 
sacrifice, will not give this country the 
direction it needs. Perhaps the most 
palpable challenge to action the aver- 
age American has had in a long time 
has been the Soviet space feats, and 
their effect on public opinion should 
not be underestimated. Nor should it 
be minimized in the Soviet Union it- 
self. For however little the Soviet peo- 
ple have had to be thankful for in re- 
cent years, they undoubtedly take 
pride in their cosmonauts and in the 
foresight that produced them. And al- 
though Mr. Schwartz mentions a let- 
ter in the Soviet press stating that it 
would have been better to have post- 
poned Luniks and Sputniks and used 
the money for more consumer goods, 
housing and nurseries, all the letter 
really indicates is that the people (and 
the government which allowed the 
letter to appear in print) do feel the 
need for improvements on earth. 
While the Soviet leaders have what 
Mr. Schwartz calls the ability to mo- 
bilize the nation’s resources in accord- 
ance with the nation’s needs, he points 
out that, despite advances, there exist 
various contradictions and pressures in 
Soviet life. Mr. Schwartz makes much 
of the pressure on Khrushchev to im- 
prove living standards and liquidate 
class distinctions, reflected in the wide 
discrepancy between the earnings and 
living conditions of the mass of work- 


ers and peasants and those of the So- 
viet elite. One of Mr. Schwartz’ ar- 
ticles gives a particularly good pic- 
ture of the class differences in Soviet 
life and—USSR 
notwithstanding—the chaos in which 
plans are accomplished. Entitled, “The 
Soviet Organization Man,” it describes 
the typical production manager as an 


economic growth 


adept, freewheeling haggler who needs 
friends in the right places to help him 
circumvent disasters caused by labor 
shortages, sudden plan changes, delays 
in the arrival of materials, etc. He is 
a doer, interested in results, resource- 
ful, ingenious, and—not infrequently 

dishonest: because of these qualifi- 
cations he makes the Soviet economy 
work “despite all the blunders of the 


planners and above 


administrators 
him.” His incentive is a comparatively 
high living standard: his fear is that 
of no longer being at the top. Mr. 
Schwartz writes: 

“Walking Kharkov 
Tractor Factory with an assistant di- 
rector, tor 


through the 


example, I noticed that 
every worker we passed took off his 
hat or made a slight bow as a gesture 
of respect. A curt order from the act- 
ing director of the Rustavi Steel Plant 
in Georgia sent underlings flying off 
in all directions to meet his command. 
The very dress of these officials—their 
relatively well-cut suits and the fact 
that they wore ties while workers nor- 
mally do not—-gave mute testimony in 
every plant that the khozyain (boss 

was a man apart, a figure respected 
and feared. There was testimony also 
in the envy in the eyes of the workers 
of the Rostov Farm Machinery Plant 
as the director got into his chauffeur- 
driven car, bade me goodby, and left 
for lunch at home.” 


Too Much Togetherness 


Only in Russia, a good-natured 
book dealing primarily with the facts 
of life in Moscow, also touches on 
blunders in planning and class differ- 
ences in Soviet society. 
Howard 


The author, 
Norton, was Chief of the 
Moscow Bureau of The Baltimore Sun 
from January 1956 to June 1959, and 
his descriptions of various facets of 
the city and its customs were originally 
written there for his weekly column 


in the US. The average Muscovite, 
as Mr. Norton sees him, appears to be 
a hardy creature who manages to get 
along despite miserable housing con- 
ditions, too few consumer goods, and 
far too much togetherness. Con- 
demned for years to sharing kitchens 
and apartments with several families, 
the Muscovite has an unquenchable 
thirst for privacy, and it is not surpris- 
ing that there is a waiting list for the 
“one-day cabins” which can be rented 
in Moscow’s huge Park 
city-dweller, 
equipped with catered meals, books, 


a rowboat and a hammock. can get 


Izmailovsky 


where the besieged 


away from it all 
The Muscovite 


may crave privacy, 
but judging from 


the inadequate per- 
formance of the construction indus- 
try, which is behind schedule and no- 
torious for its shoddy work, he is not 
likely to have any for a long time. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Norton, most of the 
buildings put up in the Bolshevik era 


“look like 


eighth grade manual training class.” 


practice projects of an 
Residents in new apartments complain 
that windows, doors and ceilings are 
cracked, the floors sag, plaster is miss- 
ing, the ventilation is clogged, and the 


balconies are unpainted. And because 


construction continues right through 
the bitter 


Russian winter, in spring 
things fall apart. No new apartment 
house is complete without a semi-per- 
manent wire netting which stands out 
parallel] to the ground for five or six 
feet in a solid circle around the build- 
ing at the second-floor level. This is 
to prevent passersby from getting hit 
on the head with falling bricks. Mr 
Norton believes that the Russians 
rarely invite foreigners to their homes 
because they are ashamed of the way 
they live—which is a sorry story in- 
deed. The one consolation is that rents 


are low—about four percent of the 


average family income 

Government neglect of light indus- 
try has caused other troubles for the 
Many man- 


agers, taking advantage of the seller's 


Soviet citizen. factory 
market, can go on obstinately produc- 
ing eyesores—an abundance of orange 
lampshades, ornately carved mirrors 
and glass-front bookcases so heavily 
painted with designs that the owner 
is unable to read the book titles. Other 


managers, in an effort to meet plan 





quotas which call for the production 
of so many rubles worth of goods, find 
a solution by manufacturing expensive 
items. A man in search of a cheap 
chair finds only a high-priced living 
room set for sale. In the end, he buys 
the chair only if he can find people 
who are interested in acquiring the 
other pieces in the set. 

As a means of offsetting inconveni- 
ences and shortages, the government 
has recently developed the idea of 
renting hard-to-get appliances, such 
as refrigerators, floor polishers, wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners. It 
has also instituted portable furniture 
repair shops, self-service in stores, and 
fast, free-of-charge clothing alteration 
departments in Moscow’s two largest 
department stores. This, however, is 
only a beginning, and it will take a 
long time before goods and services 
substantially. Or, for that 
matter, before the Soviet citizen can 


improve 


find an easy way of getting his long- 
coveted car. 

In the meantime, the only people 
who can even think of gracious living 
are the racketeers (providing they’re 
not caught) or the Soviet elite. It is 
best, Mr. Norton thinks, to be a scien- 
tist or a movie star. According to his 
average Soviet 
worker makes about $187.50 at the 
official exchange rate, while the Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences gets a monthly pay envelope of 
about $10,000, plus a dacha (summer 
cottage), a staff of servants to keep it 


computations, the 


going, a car and chauffeur, a large 
apartment, a special hospital and 
clinic in case of illness, and the liberty 
to keep extra earnings up to fifty per- 
cent of his salary. Since all scientific 
workers receive special privileges, it is 
no mystery why 13 out of every 20 
Soviet university graduates get degrees 
in science or engineering. 

For those interested in various other 
aspects of Soviet life, Mr. Norton de- 
scribes the illegal apartment brokers, 
the public markets where fruit-grow- 
ing Georgians can get as much as 
$1.25 for one orange and where meat 
sells for about $2 to $3 a pound, the 
organization behind Moscow’s excel- 
lent ambulance service, the efficient 
army for snow clearance, and prob- 
lems with elevators which will only 
take you down if you live on the sixth 


floor or above. He also tells the story 
of an enterprising restaurant manager 
who, like many Soviet citizens, grew 
tired of the dreary names the govern- 
ment gave to commercial establish- 
ments, i.e., Restaurant, Café, Eating 
House, Buffet, etc. He decided that it 
would be nice to call his short-order 
place “Minutka” to set it apart from 
dozens of others, and sent in an ap- 
propriate request. The following an- 
swer came back: “If you have to have 
a name, call it Central Lunch Shop.” 


The Most Improbable Man 


Mr. Kellen deals with weightie 
matters—the rise of Nikita Khrush- 
chev from insignificant beginnings to 
leadership of the Soviet state. As Mr. 
Kellen makes clear, the Soviet Pre- 
mier is far from a simple man, and 
the portrait he sketches is a painstak- 
ing effort at empathy. 
Khrushchev’s early life are scarce and, 


Facts about 


to this reader, much of his early ca- 
reer in the Party, beginning with his 
first post in 1925 as Party Secretary 
in the tiny Marinka district of Stalino 
through his climb to First Secretary 
of the Moscow City Party Committee 
in 1934, and his 


Ukraine in 1938, is interesting insofar 


transfer to the 


as it demonstrates what the world al- 
that Khrushchev is an 
indefatigable doer, an excellent organ- 
izer of men, and a shrewd and ruth- 
less tactician with the agility to exploit 
a given situation to his own advan- 
tage. A Khrushchev 
visiting villagers in the Donets Basin 


ready knows 


sleigh-bound 


is no more difficult to imagine than 
an ubiquitous Khrushchev supervising 
construction on the Moscow subway 
or communizing the troublesome 
Ukraine. Nor is it difficult to picture 
Khrushchev shoving aside Commun- 
ists who barred his way to power, o1 
preaching super-Stalinism when Stal- 
inism was supreme. 

His story becomes fascinating when 
Stalin dies and when, with his strategy 


of appearing as the most improbable 


candidate for Stalin’s shoes, he gradu- 
ally downs his rivals, assumes leader- 
ship of the country, denounces Stalin, 
refuses to be downgraded himself, and 
periodically tours the world as the 
USSR’s ambassador-at-large. In re- 
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lating these events, Mr. Kellen specu- 
lates about the exact nature of the 
post-Stalin power struggle in the So- 
viet Union, Khrush- 
Describing 


and analyzes 
chev’s political strategy. 
Khrushchev as a master of political 
chess (or more precisely, of the art of 
not approaching a political goal head- 
on), Mr. Kellen, like Mr. Schwartz, 
implies that Western leaders have not 
“While his 
|Khrushchev’s] goals are very large, 
they are definite: to take Berlin, to 
bring down Hammarskjold, to ex- 
plode NATO. The goals of the West 
are small but indefinite: to hang on to 


matched his technique: 


Berlin or ‘maintain hope’ behind the 
Iron Curtain for an indefinite time. 
or to reduce armaments by an indefi- 
nite degree.” 

Mr. Kellen tries to clear up misun- 
derstandings caused by the superficial 
interpretation and scornful dismissal 
of Khrushchev’s shibboleths of “peace- 
ful coexistence,” 


“collective leader- 


ship,” etc., and in the course of his 
political biography stresses the Soviet 
Premier's real fear of a rearmed West 
Germany and his absolute commit- 
ment to communism. In examining 
Khrushchev’s personality, Mr. Kellen 
repeatedly refers to the parallel the 
Premier drew in 1957 between him- 
self (afflicted, Mr. Kellen 
with the mentality of the underdog 
and a fictional character called Pinya, 
a humble, half-educated Jew who, 
after being elected as a prison cell 


believes, 


leader, rises to heights of heroism 
when the group of prisoners manages 
to escape. For Khrushchev, the moral 
of the story was that “no matter how 
humble a man’s beginnings, he 
achieves the stature of the office to 
. That little 


However one inter- 


which he is elected. . 
Pinya, that’s me.” 
prets the word “stature,” and how- 
ever often Khrushchev seems to West- 
ern observers like a devious and un- 
couth opportunist on the rise, he is, 
above all, the adroit and experienced 
leader of a very powerful country, 
and the worst mistake, as his career 
demonstrates, is to underestimate 
what he can do. 





Other Recent Books 


RED CHINA, AN ASIAN VIEW, by 
Sripati Chandra-sekhar, New York: Fred- 
erick A, Praeger, 1961, 230 pp., $4.00. 


Professor Chandra-sekhar is one of 
India’s foremost social scientists, as 
well as the author of several books on 
Asian demography. This book, which 
describes and analyzes various aspects 
of Chinese life, is the result of an ex- 
tensive trip through China. “I must 
confess that I went to China curious, 
excited, and ready to be impressed, 
but that I came back sad, stifled, and 
disenchanted.” A traveler in Red 
China—according to Dr. Chandra- 
sekhar—is immediately struck by sev- 
eral aspects of the scene. The first is 
the blue uniform—trousers and but- 
ton-up high-collared coat like Mao 
Tse-tung’s — which, says the author, 
is only an external manifestation of 
the inner regimentation of the people’s 
life and thought. Then there are the 
ever-present loudspeakers, blaring day 
and night, found even in the most 
backward villages. A third aspect that 
strikes a traveler in China is (or was 
the extraordinary cleanliness and neat- 
ness. Streets and sidewalks looked as 
though they had just been scrubbed, 
and the author saw practically no 
flies, rats, dogs, or sparrows. Tremen- 
dous stress is put on public health 
and sanitation. Another aspect of 
life is that “the whole nation is at 
work, hard at work, twenty-four hours 
around the clock.” 
work must be accomplished in one 


Twenty years’ 
day, goes the Chinese slogan. Still 
another striking thing is the new status 
of women, to which the author de- 
votes one chapter. He discusses the 
new marriage laws and women’s in- 
creasing role in the general labor 
force. Much space is devoted to Chi- 
nese agriculture, to the far-reaching 
industrialization program, to educa- 
tion and to the ever-present popula- 
tion problem. He 
power of political propaganda in 
China, with its message that there is 


emphasizes the 


one great socialist friend of China 


the “selfless” Soviet Union—and one 
irreconcilable 


the USA. 


“imperialist” enemy, 


Chandra-sekhar holds 
strong views on the question of Chi- 
nese-Indian Nehru, he 
writes, “took a plunge in trusting 
Communist China. The trust has been 
misplaced, and . . . it is time for In- 
dia’s foreign policy toward China to 
be changed.” He feels that the policy 
of non-alignment has not worked in 
India’s interest, and that it has even 
“turned friends into enemies.” For 
the future, he concludes, “the basic 
ideological issue 


Professor 


relations. 


before Asia is a 
struggle not between capitalism and 
socialism but between freedom and 
totalitarianism.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
AND WORLD REVOLUTION: HIS- 
TORY AND METHODS, by Gunther 
Nollau, New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1961, 350 pp. $7.50. 


There is a veritable library of books 
dealing with the Soviet Union and 
the activities of various Communist 
Parties, but there are surprisingly few 
volumes devoted to the origin and 
history of the Third International, 
which was founded by the Bolsheviks 
in Moscow in March 1919 and which 
became in time the highly developed 
international apparatus of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 
This book, first published in Germany 
in 1959, is a survey of the history of 
the Comintern and its activities until 
its dissolution in 1943, and during its 
subsequent revival under the name of 
Cominform three years later. Although 
it may be considered a_ pioneering 
work, the book treats familar material 
and relies heavily on a somewhat 
limited number of German sources. In 
an appendix the author cites the testi- 
mony given him in 1959 by Captain 
Pabst, the officer responsible for the 
arrest of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg. The two noted German 
Communists were assassinated by the 
military in 1919. A few days after the 
murder, Wilhelm Pieck, President of 


the German Democratic Republic un- 
til his death in 1960, was called before 
the Home Guard and, in return for 
providing information concerning his 
comrades, rewarded with his freedom. 
This version, if true, clears Pieck of 
the suspicion that he turned in Lux- 
emburg and Liebknecht, but indicts 
him of being responsible for the im- 
prisonment and death of a number of 
others. Appendices. Index 


POLAND AND HER NATIONAL MI- 
NORITIES, 1919-39, by Stephan Horak, 
New York: Vantage Press, 1961, 259 pp., 
$5.00. 


The author, a native of the western 
Ukraine, holds that the prewar Polish 
state did not fulfill its obligations to- 
ward the minority groups of Ukrain- 
ians, Lithuanians, Belorussians and 
Germans within its borders because 
“these obligations were in fundamen- 
tal opposition to the program of var- 
He con- 


cludes that government should always 


ious Polish political parties.” 


rest upon the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and that basic political units 
should have boundaries drawn along 
ethnographic lines. 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
TION, 1825, by Anatole G. Mazour, 
Stanford, California: Stanford University 


published in 


Press, 1961 originally 


1937 - 328 pt ‘ $é 


A scholarly study of the so-called 
Decembrist Movement—the first rev- 
olutionary outbreak in nineteenth cen- 
tury Russia. As an attempt by intel- 
lectuals to liberalize the Russian re- 
gime, the December 14 revolt was ol 
great significance in decades to follow 
as an inspiration for other revolution- 
ary movements. 
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